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ABSTRACT 


ATTRACTING AND ENGAGING EMERGENT 
GENERATIONS EOR CHRISTIAN 
EAITH EORMATION 


by 

William Bert Neal III 
United Theological Seminary, 2020 


Mentors 

J. Elvin Sadler, DMin 
Willie A. Marshall, DMin 


My context is Wesley Chapel UMC located in McDonough, Georgia. The church has 
few people between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five participating in the ministry. If an 
Emerging Adult Ministry is established, then the church would attract and engage 
members of emerging generations for Christian faith development. A qualitative research 
methodology was used to address the problem using surveys, interviews, open forums 
and a non-traditional worship experience. Addressing relevant perspectives and inviting 
transparency of opinions in a welcoming community of faith gave participants a better 
sense of relevance for the church and nurtured an attraction to engage them. 
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God affirms us, making us a sure thing in Christ, putting his Yes within us. By 
his Spirit he has stamped us with his eternal pledge - a sure beginning of what he 
is destined to complete. 

— 2 Corinthians 1:21 - 22 (MSG) 
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INTRODUCTION 


An issue that has troubled the church for many years is the issue of attracting 
young adults to the community of faith and engaging them to explore their spiritual needs 
and faith values from a Christian perspective. As the pastor of a United Methodist 
Church, my experience has led me to address the difficulty of the church to be inclusive 
of young adults in every aspect of the church and establish ministries that will retain 
them. 

The Model of Ministry that drove this project is a model that desired to make 
church relevant to meet the faith needs of the current emergent generation. At Wesley 
Chapel UMC, the programs, ministries and resources have historically focused on 
children under the age of eighteen years old, middle aged adults between forty and fifty- 
five years old and senior adults. It is my belief that the church has failed to take into 
account the emergent adults as the near-term future of the church. While children may 
represent the long-term future of the church, the more pressing need is for the church to 
develop successors, leaders and members who are focused on sustaining the church for 
the immediate future. This means that the continued evolution of church and society 
needs to be included in our faith practices, Bible studies, preaching moments and 
ministries. The church needs the inclusion of an emergent generation to stay relevant to 
meeting the needs of those who are seeking to address current life challenges. 


1 
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There are several words and phrases that are used in the following pages that are 
designed to be inclusive of terminology used in a variety of contexts. The term “church” 
and “community of faith” are synonymous. For the purpose of this project the term 
“young adults” and “emerging adults” are synonymous for those persons between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty-five. 

At the beginning of this project the focus was on millennials, particularly black 
millennials. However, as the research progressed it was determined that focusing on 
millennials of any ethnicity only addressed a particular emergent generation. It is the 
desire of this project to provide the church with some tools and ideas that can be applied 
to emergent generations as they will continue to impact the community of faith from one 
emergent generation to the next. This means that the term “Millennials” is synonymous 
with “Emergent Adults.” The term “Relevance or Relevant” is used in this project to 
mean issues or subjects that the emergent generation consider most important. For 
example, in the Summary of Learnings for the project, participants identified relevant 
topics and issues that had both a current influence and generational influence on their 
lives and faith perspectives. 

This project simply offers an intentional foundation that a church could use to 
understand how to establish a ministry for Emergent Adults. In a very orderly method, 
the project discusses the activities for establishing that kind of ministry, examines the 
results of those activities and offers a reasonable solution that could have a positive 
outcome on attracting and engaging Emergent Adults to a community of faith. Chapter 
One provides factual demographic data that profiles the context and the local community. 
This information is supplied from an Executive Insite Report of the North Georgia 
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Conference of the United Methodist Church. Chapter One concludes with a discussion 
about the author’s spiritual formation, which takes into account the life experiences and 
personal interest in relating to the need for an emergent adult ministry. 

Chapter Two concentrates on a biblical foundation to support this kind of ministry 
based on an examination of a New Testament pericope that relates to a young adult. The 
search for the right biblical foundation started in the Old Testament with Psalm the 
twenty-fifth chapter, where King David asks God not to remember the sins of his youth. 

It then led the author to First Timothy, where the Apostle Paul wrote to encourage 
Timothy to not let his youth get in the way of his preaching and to be a living example so 
others will want to follow Christ. This caused the author to look for scriptures that would 
encourage young adults and at the same time encourage them to live righteous lives and 
search for personal salvation. Psalm 119 persuaded the search for the right biblical 
foundation because it inquired about a young man making his path clean and then 
answered the question by pointing to the Word of God. 

There are several scriptures in both the Old and New Testament that reference 
youth or young man as an age for different faith experiences. Particularly, in the Books 
of Jeremiah and Ecclesiastes there are scriptures that address youth. All these scriptures 
were helpful, but the author was looking for a scripture that would address Jesus 
responding to the needs of young adults. The story of the young man who addressed 
Jesus about what he needed to do to have eternal life became of interest. In the Synoptic 
Gospels the same story is told. However, each writer paints a different picture of the 
young man. The interpretation as provided by the Disciple Matthew was chosen because 
he identifies the young man in the story simply as a young man, not rich or a ruler, like 
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the same scripture found in the Books of Mark and Luke. Even though the young man 
was attracted to Jesus and engaged in His teachings, the young man did not continue with 
Jesus. This speaks to an underlying question from this project. Why was the young man 
not retained by Jesus? This question led to further inquiry and laid the biblical 
foundation for the project. 

Chapter Three provides a historical foundation for this project based on the fact 
that young people throughout history have had a significant impact on the social and 
religious norms of the world. This chapter seeks to review and analyze their reasons for 
being involved in a myriad of social and religious activities from a historical perspective. 
The desire of this chapter is to consider a historical basis that might address the current 
problem of the project, which is to attract and engage Emergent Adults for the church. 
This chapter is not an attempt to address every social or religious event that included 
young people. It is also not the desire of this chapter to create a list of practices that were 
used in the past to engage and attract young people. This chapter is meant to review the 
various issues that may have influenced the participation of young people in their 
respective causes. This chapter starts with Jesus as an Emergent Adult at the beginning 
of His ministry, considers the involvement of young people in the Great Reformation, the 
Great Awakening and then moves into the nineteenth century sampling considerations of 
Emergent Adults in the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the American Civil War, and the Student Volunteer Movement. 

Eor the twentieth century this chapter considers the youth movements in the United States 
because of the impact that the World Wars had on emergent generations at the turn of the 
century. This chapter in concert with the project concludes by considering emergent 
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adult activities associated with the Campus Crusade for Christ of the 1950’s, the Civil 
Rights Movement of the 1960’s and the New Left. 

After providing a biblical and historical foundation for this project, the goal is to 
provide a theological foundation. In Chapter Four a definition of theology is explored in 
general terms in order to understand theology. Then the chapter will explore various 
theologies that could possibly address the faith concerns of Emergent Adults. The 
objective was to find one theology that could be used to address the project’s goal. 
However, since there are so many varied theologies that address a variety of concerns it 
became evident that it needed to be a theology that would encompass the cognitive, 
physical, and spiritual needs not only of Emergent Adults but also of the community of 
faith that wants to attract and engage them. The third part of this chapter identifies 
Relational Theology as the theology that offers a relevant approach to meeting the social 
and religious convictions of the current emergent generation after taking into 
consideration Eiberal Theology and Practical Theology. Contributions from Karl Rahner 
and Thomas Jay Oord were vital in reaching a conclusion about using Relational 
Theology as the theology for this project. 

The next chapter, five, discusses a theoretical foundation for the project and this 
model for ministry by analyzing several theories about Emergent Adults. This 
foundation reviews disciplines outside of theology which includes sociology, psychology, 
occupational, and religion. This chapter also attempts to provide a community of faith 
with a better understanding of the current emergent generation by addressing what 
distinguishes them from other generations within a congregation. The discussion 
addresses the Traditionalists, Baby Boomers, Generation Xers, and Millennial. To 
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further challenge the reader, this chapter discusses technology and how it has had both a 
positive and negative influence on current Emergent Adults. It is proposed that the 
influences can be used to create ways to attract and engage them for the church. This 
chapter engages with several sources with regard to addressing many of the character 
traits associated with Emerging Adults. These sources are important when considering 
the design for an emergent generation model of ministry and for making it relevant to 
their current faith needs. 

After the previous chapters present a foundation for the project and a model of 
ministry for Emergent Adults, chapter six discusses in detail the methodology for the 
model design. This chapter describes the project from implementation to post-survey 
and discusses its results. There is a summary of learnings, reflections and a conclusion 
that offers a restated hypothesis. The first part of this chapter acknowledges the use of a 
qualitative research design to address the hypothesis. The methodology merges 
qualitative measures of data collection such as observations, journaling, interviews and 
forums with the quantitative measures of surveys and questionnaires as a means to 
triangulate the research information. The chapter notes that a methodology or process 
differs from the type of inquiry. This project is based on a phenomenological inquiry. 
This chapter discusses the role of the author and offers the reader background 
information for the study to include biases involved and an analysis of the project. 
Chapter six concludes with a reflection on the success of the project and considerations 
for implementing it in other churches. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The purpose of this chapter has three primary goals which are actually progressive 
steps, designed to lead me toward the groundwork that will mark the beginnings of my 
Doctor of Ministry project. The first goal is to provide a description of my ministry 
interests and skills, while relating them to the required needs of my ministry of context. 
The second goal is to then make a connection between my ministry interests and skills 
along with the needs of the context and begin to develop the foundation for my project. 
The third goal is to develop a theme statement and hypothesis that will form the 
foundation on which to build my Doctor of Ministry project. 

At the writing of this chapter, I am focused on a theme that involves young adults 
being an active part of the community of faith. The needs in my context are numerous, 
however the lack of young adults in ministry is disturbing and needs to be addressed for 
the sake of the church’s future. Because of the experiences that have been shared by those 
who have pursued a Doctor of Ministry degree before me, I am aware that the theme and 
hypothesis could change. As the various needs of my context are explored further, it is 
very possible, the research may reveal some new considerations for my doctoral project. 
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Context Needs Analysis 
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In order to analyze my context of ministry, I used factual data provided and 
supported by information from the 2010 Census, the latest American Community Survey 
and the new Experian Mosaic cluster system. All this information was provided by an 
Executive Insite Report provided by the North Georgia Conference of the United 
Methodist Church to its leadership upon request. My request was for a study of a fifteen- 
mile radius around my context, Wesley Chapel United Methodist Church. It included a 
current year estimate along with a five-year projection to the year 2021 for twelve 
different demographic descriptions in the study area. In choosing a theme or topic for my 
project, I realize that it is important for me to determine what the analysis does not reveal 
in order to make assumptions based on a need for additional research imbedded in the 
data that will help inform my choice for the doctor of ministry project. In other words, 
what are the facts not addressing as it relates to young adults. There are several factors 
which I have examined in my contextual analysis that have informed my choice to focus 
on young adults, who I equate to black millennials as the foundational reason for my 
topic. “Black Millennials are part of the generation bom in the years from near 1980 to 
2000. They compromise 14% (about 11.5 million) of the total number (83.1 million) of 
millennials currently in the US.”^ My definitive age group for young adults are those 
between the ages of eighteen to thirty-five years old. 


' Jack Loechner, “African American Millennials 1/4 of Black Population,” Research Brief, 

October 27, 2016, accessed May 12, 2017, https://www.mediapost.com/publications/article/287429/african- 
american-millennials-14-of-black-populati.html. 



Population and Households 
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The Executive Insite Report provided information on population and household 
trends and notes that in my context, the average population per household is projected to 
grow higher than the state average. It is suggested that this increase will be related to 
children in the home. The theme of my project will attempt to determine if this is related 
to more emergent adults living at home. 

Racial Ethnic Trends 

The contextual analysis provides information that the racial integrity of the area 
will stay about the same over the next five years with a very slight growth. This is noted 
in all areas except black African Americans, which is expected to decrease slightly. If 
this decrease is attributed in any way to a migration trend associated with black young 
adults then the theme of my project may be impacted based on this ethnic trend. 

Age Trends 

The contextual analysis notes that the median age in the study area is thirty-six 
years old. This is not the case in my context where the average is estimated at forty-five 
years old. This is an area of concern for my context and what motivates me to choose a 
project related to age trends. I want to explore ways to attract emergent adults to church 
either for the first time or getting them to return. We have distinct lack of young adults in 


ministry in my context. 
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School Aged Children Trends 

The analysis notes that high school aged children in my area are expected to 
decrease over the next five years. In my context, we recently experienced a significant 
decrease in our youth ministry with the graduation of twelve high school seniors. I would 
like for my project to address the decrease of youth in ministry and possibly determine 
why the decrease in youth does not provide an increase to the number of young adults in 
ministry. 

Household and Family Income Trends 

The analysis of my context provided information on income trends noting that the 
income for black African American households is much lower than those in the study 
area. The project will explore the possibility that the need for higher incomes in my area 
contributes to the migration of young adults from the local community and ultimately 
from my context of ministry. 

Household and Children Trends 

An examination of my context indicates a rise in the number of single parent 
households. It would be interesting to determine how many of these are emergent adult 
households and whether they are single parent households or couples and how they are 
informed or influenced by their faith practices and experiences. 
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Marital Status Trends 

The contextual analysis reveals that my area will experience a decrease in the 
married population. My context will experience three weddings in the coming months, 
however, these are not young adults. As a trend among millennials, “Current data show 
that they are waiting longer to be married. Statistics beginning eight years ago, when the 
current 29-year old’s were 21, showed 70.5% of young black women were not married 
and 73.1% of young black men were not married. More are living together and more 
unmarried young adults are raising children.”^ It would be interesting to discover the 
marital status among emergent adults in my context and how this is related to their needs 
in the community of faith. 

Adult Educational Attainment 

It is noted in the contextual analysis that even though education attainment has 
declined over the past few years it is expected to rise over the next five years. It would be 
interesting to explore the level of adult educational attainment among young adults and 
understand if this impacts their understanding of being engaged in any aspect of ministry 
or faith-based education. 


^ Angela Stanley, “Black, Female and Single,” New York Times, December 10, 2011, accessed 
May 11, 2017, http://www.nytimes.com/2011/12/ll/opinion/sunday/black-and-female-the-marriage- 
question.html. 
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Population Employment 

Even though employment in the study area is very close to the state of Georgia average, it 
would be interesting to include in my project where young adults are employed and how 
this influences their being involved in ministry on a regular basis. 

Mosaic Segments 

The Mosaic Segment portion of the contextual analysis looked at clusters of 
households with multiple common characteristics instead of looking at individual 
demographics. Our study area is below the state average for areas that would appear to 
include emergent adults like: Fast Track Couples and Digital Dependents. Yet we are 
above the state average in areas like: Urban Ambition, Boomers with Confidence, 
Families Matter Most and the Aging in Place. These areas have a meaningful influence 
on the foundation of my project. There is a significant gap in my context between the 
Aging in Place and the young adults. A critical consideration for my doctoral project is 
trying to determine how to reduce or narrow the gap between these two groups. 

Charitable Giving Practices 

The analysis of my area notes that giving is very close to the state average in 
giving to religious causes. However, my context ranks thirty-ninth of ninety-two 
churches in giving per attendee. It would be interesting to determine the level of giving 
for young adults to ministry or other religious causes. It would also be interesting to 
determine what young adults think about tithing. It is already the case in my context that 
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the young adults use debit and credit cards instead of checks and cash for church 
transactions. 

Religious Program or Ministry Preferences 

The contextual analysis notes that all areas of religious programming and ministry 
are very important in my area with two exceptions: Practical Training Seminars and 
Alternative Spiritual Practices. However, in my context, Christian Education is treated as 
modestly important. I want my project to explore what young adults are searching for in 
the community of faith and what they want the church to provide through ministries or 
address as relevant subject matter from the pulpit. 

Skills and Interests - Ministry Journey 

From my professional development, I believe there are several skills and personal 
interests that I have that can address the needs of my context for ministry and help inform 
my project. My twenty-one years in the United States Army gave me a broad set of 
experiences and training related to decision making, personal disciplines, finance and 
administration that are currently being used in my context and could be put to additional 
use to influence a beneficial change in my context. My twelve years in ministry have 
given me additional skills related to serving communities, evangelism, teaching, 
preaching and pastoral care. 

Being in a military family since birth afforded me the opportunity to live in 
numerous locations with a broad range of ethnicities, learning different languages and 
having a broad worldview of the human diaspora. Knowing how to develop relationships 
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and engage people in conversations is a skill that has been very important to my personal 
survival and state of mind. This skill has afforded me the ability to connect my context 
with the city and county government authorities, local businesses, law enforcement 
officials, and other religious denominations. 

I taught Military Science at the college level to freshmen and sophomore students. 
This gave me the skills to relate to young adults who were seeking answers to life’s 
challenges in order to make knowledgeable career choices. This also meant that I had to 
have the skill to conduct research and prepare a curriculum that would provide instruction 
on the practical applications for becoming a military officer. These lessons included 
strategic planning, survival techniques and training on the current technology for 
fulfilling military responsibilities. 

Another skill related to the needs of my context is my ability to plan and organize 
various groups of people and equipment for missions in a variety of settings. I was the 
Operations Officer for a Calvary Squadron on the Czechoslovakian Border for two years. 
This job meant I was responsible for coordinating different elements of a military unit, 
training and equipping people, and maintaining equipment for quick responses and 
immediate action against potential threats or for emergencies. I relate this skill to being 
able to coordinate the response of numerous ministries to the needs of the community in 
my context. This skill is also related to developing curriculum for Bible Study, training 
people who have answered a call for ministry, and maintaining the equipment and a 
facility in which ministry can be sustained and promoted. 

An additional skill is my training as an Inspector General. As an Inspector 
General, I was required to be cognizant of rules, systems and regulations. This meant 
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providing oversight for compliance and correcting deficiencies where noted. This skill is 
needed in my context for the development of policies and procedures to address the best 
practices and most efficient means to provide ministry. 

After retiring from the United States Army, my skill set provided the means of 
transitioning into a civilian job with the Atlanta Housing Authority. The city of Atlanta 
was preparing to host the Olympic Games of 1996 and my skills were used to help 
organize, coordinate and prepare strategies for the redevelopment of public housing that 
would not only accommodate the Olympic games, but provide the Housing Authority 
with a long-term plan for addressing the needs of the city’s low-income population. My 
skill as a Military Logistician meant I could help the housing authority in the areas of 
contracting for services, ordering supplies, establishing administrative protocols and 
supervision of risk management. 

Another skill identified with my professional development is related to attaining 
my Master of Divinity degree from Gammon Theological Seminary. My degree is in 
Christian Education with a concentration in youth ministry. I have been the minister for 
children and youth ministries in two different contexts. These opportunities gave me an 
appreciation for working with younger generations and understanding their needs for 
faith development and responding to their curiosities about life in general. This skill 
required research, preparation to answer difficult questions, all the while providing an 
environment conducive for learning. I have been an Adjunct Professor at the 
Interdenominational Theological Center (ITC), teaching classes on youth ministry and I 
am on the board of the Youth Hope Builders Academy of the ITC. Working for the 
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Georgia Department of Juvenile Justice while attending seminary, further enhanced my 
skills for working with and understanding children, youth and young adults. 

In another context, I was able to enhance my skill set as the Minister of Outreach 
and Social Concerns. The responsibility for outreach and social concerns had me 
coordinating shelter and food for victims of hurricane Katrina. I also coordinated and 
participated in mission trips to New Orleans to assist people in repairing their homes as 
well as renovating church buildings. 

After my first appointment as an Associate Pastor I was assigned to start a new 
church in Clayton County, Georgia. I acquired some essential skills for developing a 
church plant through the New Church Development Academy of the North Georgia 
Conference of the United Methodist Church. This year long academy produced in me the 
skills for forming a church plant team, recruiting new members, marketing, and offering a 
new worship experience to unchurched or de-churched individuals and families. Through 
the New Church Development Academy, I also received training on how to connect with 
local officials for the purpose of introducing a new church to the local community. 

All of the skills identified above can be related to my current context and have been 
invaluable in allowing me to be the pastor I am today. 

In my current context, I have a responsibility for developing men and women for 
ministry as the chairperson of the Griffin District Committee of Ordained Ministry. I am 
also on the Board of Ordained Ministry for the North Georgia Conference of the United 
Methodist Church. Both of these assignments beyond the local church have enhanced my 
skills in ministry through the review and evaluation of Bible study curriculums, critique 
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of multiple sermons, and assessment of required submissions of responses on theology, 
doctrine and leadership from ministerial candidates. 

Some personal life experiences that I believe will inform my project are related to 
my son and my brother. I have a twenty-six-year-old son, a black millennial, who grew 
up in the church, but has strayed from the community of faith in his search for answers to 
his own faith questions and experiences. He dropped out of college after two years and is 
currently working in a call center for a financial institution. Now that he has a so called 
‘good job’ with benefits, his faith focus has diminished from when he was a teenager. 

His money along with his friends have become his “god.” The faith practice and worship 
attendance of his formative years has become non-existent. He is not engaged in a Bible 
study or any other aspects of ministry. He is still searching for some direction and 
answers for his life. Hopefully, this project will provide some answers as a means of not 
only addressing the needs of my context of ministry or the community at large, but also 
my son’s generation and his friends. He and his roommate may provide me with 
additional insight to explore the theme of my project to address young adults in ministry. 

My brother is another personal life experience. He passed away when he was 
twenty-four years old. He left home looking for answers to life. He also dropped out of 
college and struggled with continuing the faith practice that our parents had demonstrated 
for us. He traveled to Trenton, New Jersey, joined a band and had two children out of 
wedlock. I am not sure of his faith practice at the time of his passing. I want my project 
to address the challenges of his life as a young adult. 

The motivation for this project is personal and directly related to my brother and 
son. I have felt the dismantling of my family since the loss of my mother and brother. 
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My father started a new family that included me from a distance. I have wanted so 
desperately to have the kind of family I grew up with in my formative years. After the 
loss of a biological child and the inability to have another, my wife and I adopted our son. 
His maturing and eventually disconnecting from family caused me to wonder not only 
what happened but what can be done to get him back to his faith foundation. This 
appears to be evident in other families and especially in the church family. I hope that 
this project will satisfy a personal desire to reconnect with my son and provide answers 
for other family dynamics like mine and the church family to attract and engage those 
who have disconnected from family and become de-churched. 

Synergy Development 

The merging of my spiritual journey and its personal and professional 
developments with the contextual analysis will help form the foundation to address my 
proposed doctoral project. I believe my formative years coupled with professional 
development from my military experience and my ministerial experience will allow for a 
detailed and knowledgeable project. 

The initial topic or theme I chose is “Engaging and Reengaging Young Adults in 
the current life of the African-American Church.” My thoughts for the project are to 
explore distinct and specific strategies for my context of ministry to connect with young 
adults in our community. I want to discover ways to make my context and its faith 
practices relevant to young adults in their current state. I believe this project could be 
helpful in providing information to other churches on how to re-tool their ministries so 
they can attract and maintain a viable ministry for young adults. 
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I believe my ministerial skills and interests can serve the needs of my context 
through this project in several ways. My skills as a strategic planner can be used to 
develop strategies with steps and processes toward defined goals for reaching young 
adults. My context needs a definitive plan that will help them with a step by step process 
that identifies the young adults in our community and provides a coherent plan for 
reaching out to them. 

My skills as a Field Operations Officer for the Department of Commerce during 
Census 2000 gave me understanding on the development and distribution of surveys in 
order to solicit responses geared toward specific insights and perceptions. My context 
needs a greater understanding of the needs of young adults and consideration of their 
sensitivities related to as many different areas of our society as possible. The responses 
to my project survey may open the hearts and minds of my context to see ministry and 
young adults from a new point of view. 

My skills in organizing at various levels of my military career and in my 
ministerial experiences can be helpful in organizing my context for engaging or 
reengaging young adults. I have organized, trained and motivated teams in my context 
for New Members Orientation, Evangelism and Outreach. These were challenging 
changes to current mind-sets. My context needs to organize new teams to function in 
areas related to welcoming and including young adults in ministry. We also need to be 
prepared for the new ideas and new practices that are relevant and personal for sustaining 
a young adult ministry. 

Teaching is truly my first love in ministry. It is my primary spiritual gift. My 
skills in teaching can easily be applied to this project as the needs for young adults are 
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identified in response to the survey and for any issues that may arise from the initial 
meetings or outreach efforts. One of the needs in my context is recognizing the 
importance of Christian Education as the foundation for all of ministry and applying it to 
address the needs of young adults. Christian Education is treated as modestly important 
in my context, ministers are challenged to explain the reasoning behind our faith practices 
and traditions to young adults. The challenge for my context is determining how to instill 
in young adults a desire for more spiritual knowledge and practical ways to apply a faith 
practice to their lives. As a youth and children’s pastor, I have been able to identify with 
younger generations and create environments that were welcoming and allowed for a 
willingness to share personal stories. My skills as a trainer can also address the issues for 
young adults by facilitating informative seminars and workshops. These training sessions 
would offer my context and interested young adults an opportunity to learn more about 
each other and possibly create a new awareness of how to meet the needs of the church 
and the young adults in our community. 

Skills learned during my tenure as a Minister of Outreach and Social Concerns 
may be helpful in establishing missions or projects attractive to young adults and allow 
them to be involved in church activities that reach outside the walls of the church. My 
context currently provides meals once a month to the homeless population in our area and 
to various families in low income neighborhoods and the local housing authority 
developments. My experience with the Atlanta Housing Authority gave me an interest for 
working with persons in low income apartments or housing units and with young adults 
in single parent home circumstances. My context needs to move to another level of 
missions outside the local community. I believe one of the requirements for addressing 
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young adults is providing hands-on opportunities for them to put their faith practice into 
action. I further believe that young adults would be attracted to doing mission projects 
outside the state of Georgia and the continental United States. 

My three-year tenure in new church planting gave me skills for gathering and 
organizing people for ministry. Being a church planter means starting with a blank slate 
that welcomes new ideas and designs for reaching new people in a community. This also 
added to my skills for making the church relational in the community and identifying 
resources for growing a ministry in a new environment. Being a church planter also 
meant introducing new concepts for ministry to local government authorities and being 
identified with the broader community. Connecting with local officials could possibly 
expose my context to programs that will address the needs of young adults for social 
programs, job assessments, children services, mental and health services for the homeless 
and rehab services for addictive or criminal behaviors. I believe this skill will be helpful 
for my project as new needs are identified requiring new resources. It may also cause a 
new church to emerge. This may serve the needs of my context as we have been in 
conversation about starting a second campus to reach beyond our local community. 

My skills learned as Inspector General for the United States Army included 
paying attention to the smallest details and an awareness of rules and regulations that 
govern a variety of essential services. This skill would be very helpful for the planning 
and preparation of my project. My context needs a better understanding of the 
requirements and laws that impact our ability implement outreach ministries. For 
example, during Holy Week, we decided to simulate the “Way of the Cross” by walking 
a large cross through the neighborhood across the street from the church. Most of the 
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members did not understand that we needed a parade permit issued by the local police 
department in order to do so. The parade permit required a predetermined route 
identified on a map identifying all stops along the way. The permit required a request for 
a police escort, and it had to be approved two weeks in advance. My context needs to 
understand the timelines and required steps that must be taken that influence being able to 
minister in the community. 

Finally, my skills as a preacher can hopefully shed some light on the various 
subjects that concern young adults and connect them to biblical references to address 
those concerns. I have an interest in preaching sermon series that would include a 
technology component allowing the call and response with the preacher to be 
accomplished through text messaging. This would allow for immediate inclusion in the 
sermon and possibly appeal to young adults to be engaged in the preached moment. It is 
important in the development of theological messages that it includes identifying what 
young adults want to have addressed or at least learn more about from a biblical 
perspective. 

What I hope to learn from this project is how to attract, engage or reengage the 
young adult population for ministry in my context. I hope to discover multiple ways not 
only to get them to participate in ministry but address their concerns and connect them to 
a faith practice for the answers. I also hope to learn from this project how to connect 
with those young adults that need to be reengaged because they have strayed away from 
their foundation of faith. One of my assumptions is that many young adults in my 
context grew up in a Christian faith practice but have turned away from it for some 
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reason or another. I hope to discover why they left. It may lead to the answer for how to 
reconnect them to the church. 

The general nature and content of my proposed doctoral project is an attempt to 
describe some of the realistic, relational and simple methods to making church relevant to 
my context. My context has a desire to make a difference in the lives of young adults. 
The challenge of this project is issuing a challenge to my context to re-think how we do 
ministry and be intentional in developing some new ways of engaging young adults with 
a ministry that can be sustained to attract them to our church. The underlying nature of 
my project is to develop some strategies that will empower my context and young adults 
by addressing the generational issues that separate them from the church as well as 
addressing the issues we have in common. I desire for my context to realize that we 
cannot pour new wine into old skins. In other words, we cannot hold on to the old ways 
of doing ministry and expect to attract new and younger people to the community of 
faith. 

Another general nature of my project is to get my context to carefully examine 
our list of priorities for missions and evangelism. I hope to develop and possibly design a 
space, Bible study or worship experience where the context can relate to young adults in 
our context and outside the walls of the church. My context needs to embrace new ideas 
and practices that meet young adults where they are. This is not a project to create mini- 
me’s or new versions of old selves, but a project that is meant to help my context see the 
world differently, get out of their comfort zone and share their faith stories. 

The general nature of my project also includes developing leaders and teams who 
are intentional about spending time with young adults and being committed to working in 
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ministry with them toward common goals. I believe the key to a successful young adult 
ministry is in being able to turn the ministry over to their leadership. The implementation 
of young adult ministry must have as its primary objective creating new leadership and 
ministry for the church of the future. 

The content of my project will be based on surveys and interviews conducted 
within the context, in the surrounding community and with as many as will participate. I 
will attempt to create a survey that will provide a thorough and comprehensive definition 
of the term emergent generation as it applies to my context of young adults. The survey 
will also attempt to determine the major influencers in the lives of young adults, with a 
focus on psychological, social and spiritual. I hope to also address the economic, 
societal, and family issues that have influenced their decisions related to the church and 
community at large. The interviews could very well lead to other influencers that impact 
the lives of young adults and may further assist in putting their life experiences in 
perspective for my context. The interviews will not be limited to young adults but will 
include their parents, siblings, community leaders, law enforcement officials, church 
leadership and business owners. It will also be helpful to include data from other 
scholarly researchers and compare their findings to my context from other contexts and 
diverse groups. 

The general nature of some initial questions that will be interwoven in my 
interviews will solicit responses to address issues like church attendance, relationships 
within the context, and identifying what changes are needed to attract them to church. 

If available, I would like for the content of my proposed project to include a 
research comparison with previous generations and their experiences as young adults. It 
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would be interesting to know how past generations emerged as adults and get a sense of 
their struggles and successes. If available, I would also like to include research from 
resources that focus on who is present and who is ever more absent from churches and 
compare the information to my context. 


Conclusion 

The general theme I intend to examine is: “Why is there a lack of young adults 
actively engage in the ministry of my context.” There is a distinct need for young adults 
to be involved in the ministry of my context or it will slowly disappear or cease to be 
vital in the community over the next couple of decades. 

Underlying that general theme is a need to engage or reengage young adults in a 
faith practice that helps them identify with Jesus Christ as the answer to life issues and a 
model for righteous living. I have several somewhat more-narrow hypotheses that are 
guiding the development of my doctoral of ministry project. 

1. Young adults are not attracted to current church practices at Wesley Chapel 
United Methodist Church. 

2. Young adults do not consider today’s faith practices at Wesley Chapel United 
Methodist Church as relevant for their lives. 

3. Young adults in the community surrounding Wesley Chapel United Methodist 
Church have no connection to today’s church. 

4. Young adults in the community would participate in a current faith practice if 
they could relate it to their lives. 

5. Young adults are searching for a connection between the faith community and 
their lives. 
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With the development and conclusion of my doctoral project, I hope it can become a 
resource for other congregations to attract, engage or reengage young adults for the 
purpose of making the next generation of disciples for Jesus Christ. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The starting point for examining the lack of a young adult presence at Wesley 
Chapel UMC begins with exploring the Word of God for a scriptural response. The 
purpose of this chapter is to explore and provide an exegesis to a scriptural text that will 
provide a biblical foundation for the doctoral project. The project proposes to address the 
faith needs of the current emergent generation. There is a noticeable lack of millennials 
or young adults engaged in worship, church leadership, Bible study or simply involved in 
the community of faith as an opportunity to explore their faith questions and provide 
them relative and relational faith experiences. This has led to an exploration of answers 
that might engage them in conversations to address their faith concerns, and identify 
opportunities that might influence their faith journey experiences at Wesley Chapel 
United Methodist Church. 

Beginning this journey to respond to this need has led to a discovery of ways in 
which young adults were encountered in the Bible and how to connect the young adults 
of biblical times with my community in these modern times. It is suggested that the work 
of biblical interpretation starts with the current context where the Bible and the context 
intersect. Frederick Tiffany and Sharon Ringe state that, “The journey of biblical 
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interpretation begins at home, with attention to the immediate contemporary environment 


in which the biblical text is encountered.”' 

Wesley Chapel UMC has a regular attendance of nine millennials. There are 
others that come on an infrequent basis. The regular attendees have been asking for ways 
to be part of the regular Sunday worship experience and want specific church activities 
that will address their needs. 

The purpose of this biblical research is to identify a scripture that is personally 
relatable but may not currently influence preaching or be used routinely in the teaching of 
the context of ministry. There is also the influence of a personal desire to address this 
subject because of personal family dynamics. 

The process of formulating a biblical foundation for this project starts with 
identifying a single scripture or pericope and then engage that scripture in an exegetical 
analysis that will connect it to the project theme of addressing the faith needs or faith 
concerns of the emergent generation. 

In the search for a scripture that would provide a biblical foundation for the 
project, Psalm 25 was considered. This is where King David asked God for guidance and 
direction when he says, “Show me Your ways, O Lord; Teach me Your paths. Lead me 
in Your truth and teach me. For You are the God of my salvation; On You I wait all the 
day.”^ It is interesting that as King David makes this request, it is in a later verse that he 
says, “Do not remember the sins of my youth, nor my transgressions,” (Psalm 25:7). This 


' Frederick C. Tiffany and Sharon H. Ringe, Biblical Interpretation: A Roadmap (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1996), 25. 

^ Biblical citations within this document are from the New King James Version unless stated 
otherwise. Psalm 25:4-5. 
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scripture from Psalm the twenty-fifth chapter questions the nature of the project 
hypothesis. Is the problem concerning young adults a willingness to seek and understand 
God’s direction for their lives, or is it a desire for forgiveness of their sins and a new 
awareness of a need for salvation? Perhaps it is both, along with a need from the 
community of faith to help them diagnose their current behaviors to further develop their 
faith perspectives. This led to a second scripture. In I Timothy (4:12-16), the Apostle 
Paul tells Timothy, a young pastor: 

Let no one despise your youth, but be an example to the believers in word, 
in conduct, in love, in spirit, in faith, in purity. Till I come, give attention 
to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine. Do not neglect the gift that is in 
you, which was given to you by prophecy with the laying on the hands of 
eldership. Meditate on these things: give yourself entirely to them, that 
your progress may be evident to all. Take heed to yourself and to the 
doctrine. Continue in them, for in doing this you will save both yourself 
and those who hear you. 

It appears that the Apostle Paul felt compelled to encourage Timothy to not let his youth 
be a hinderance to his preaching and to be a living example so that others will want to 
follow Christ. This passage of scripture assisted in guiding the inquiry to find an 
encouragement for young adults and at the same time identify a challenge that would 
cause them to understand what it means to live righteous lives and seek a personal 
salvation that would also be a good example for others in their generation to follow. 
Another Psalm (119:9) also influenced the search. “How can a young man cleanse his 
way? By taking heed according to your word.” This scripture provides an answer to 
where young adults could possibly find the answers to the questions of their faith. They 
can be found by living according to God’s word. 

Several other scriptures were identified that make a reference to “youth” as a 
means of identifying the age of the individual or using age as a reference for experiencing 
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their faith from a different perspective. For example, the call of Jeremiah has these 
words, “But the Lord said to me: “Do not say, ‘I am a youth,’ For you shall go to all to 
whom I send you, and whatever I command you, you shall speak,” (Jeremiah 1:7). An 
additional scripture addresses the need for youth to make good choices in their lives. 
Ecclesiastes 11:9 states, “Rejoice, O young man, in your youth, and let your heart cheer 
you in the days of your youth; walk in the ways of your heart, and in the sight of your 
eyes; but know that for all these God will bring you into judgment.” Another scripture 
from Ecclesiastes focuses on making youth aware of enjoying life but to not let their 
enjoyment of today’s pleasures become an obstacle to their relationship with God. It 
reads, “Remember now your Creator in the days of your youth, before the difficult days 
come, and the years draw near when you say, ‘I have no pleasure in them,” (Ecclesiastes 
12:1). All of these scriptures provided a good starting point for finding a scripture that 
addresses the needs of youth. However, finding a scripture where Jesus responds to the 
need for salvation and how to live righteous lives would be more helpful in addressing 
the needs of emergent adults. 

There is a story told in all three of the Synoptic Gospels about a man who comes 
to Jesus and makes an inquiry about the requirements for obtaining or inheriting eternal 
life. In all three Gospels, Jesus inquires of the man about his knowledge of the 
commandments that primarily refer to relationships with other people. In the Book of 
Luke, (18:18), the man is identified as a “certain ruler” looking for some assurance of 
eternal life. In the Book of Mark, (10:20), the man is portrayed as an older man, since 
Mark writes, “And he answered and said to Him, Teacher, all these things I have kept 
from my youth.” The New Interpreter’s Bible suggests, “The “rich young ruler” appears 
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in no New Testament document as a singular identity, but is a conglomerate of the figures 


in Mark (rich), Matthew (who alone adds, “young”) and Luke (who alone adds “ruler”).^ 

However, because the man is presented as a young man in the Book of Matthew, this is 

the scripture that will be used as a biblical foundation to address the hypothesis of my 

project in trying to understand the faith needs of the emergent generation in my context. 

The pericope is Matthew, Chapter 19, verses 16 - 22: 

Now, Behold, one came and said to Him, “Good Teacher, what good thing shall 1 
do that 1 may have eternal life?” So He said to him, “Why do you call Me good? 
No one is good but One, that is, God. But if you want to enter into life, keep the 
commandments.” He said to Him, “Which ones?” Jesus said, ‘“You shall not 
murder,’ ‘You shall not commit adultery,’ ‘You shall not steal,’ ‘You shall not 
bear false witness,’ ‘Honor your father and your mother,’ and ‘You shall love 
your neighbor as yourself.’” The young man said to Him, “All these things 1 have 
kept from my youth. What do 1 still lack?” Jesus said to him, “If you want to be 
perfect, go, sell what you have and give to the poor, and you will have treasure in 
heaven; come, follow Me.” But when the young man heard that saying, he went 
away sorrowful, for he had great possessions. 

Matthew alone gives us the picture of a youth, twice calling him a “young man” 

‘'neaniskos.”^ In classical Greek, the primary meaning of neaniskos is “young man,” 

though the specific age referred to covers a rather broad spectrum. Another secular 

source says “A neanias is between 20 and 40 years old and a neaniskos is at the lower end 

of that range-between 22 and 28.”^ 

The actual age of the young man is not important. Leander Keck states, “The 
point is not to speculate on the “real” age of the person in the story, but to accept 


^ Leander E. Keck, New Interpreter’s Bible (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1995), 389. 
Keck, New Interpreter’s Bible, 389. 

^ “1 John 2:12-14 Commentary,” Precept Austin, accessed October 4, 2017, 
http://www.preceptaustin.Org/ljohn_212-14_commentary.htm#c. 
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Matthew’s picture of him as a youth.”^ Keck further suggests that in the present context, 
the young man “represents wealthy, successful young people whom Matthew’s church 
would like to attract or retain in the way of Christian discipleship, but who often were 
uninterested in the different value system by which the Christian community lived. 

This is the primary reason for being led to use this particular scripture. At the 
very foundation of attracting emergent adults to Wesley Chapel United Methodist Church 
is getting them to understand or desire to live in the way of Christian discipleship. 
Perhaps, through Matthew’s interpretation of this story, the key to attracting them to the 
community of faith is to identify their concerns and attempt to answer their most basic 
questions about eternal life, salvation and perfection. In his discussion of the Book of 
Matthew, Michael Joseph Brown notes that “African Americans have understood 
throughout their history that ‘where we are’ influences greatly ‘who we are’ and ‘what 
we can become.* Identifying where Emerging Adults are in their faith can impact who 
they are in the present and may encourage who and what they can become in the future. 

A man from outside the current group of disciples shows up and approaches 
Jesus. This man with his apparent social standing and perceived wealth is in sharp 
contrast to the children who approached Jesus in the preceding scripture. The disciples 
did not want the children to have access to Jesus before this young man showed up. In 
Matthew 19:13, they did not want the children to bother Jesus, but now they are 
impressed with this young man and consider him worthy of an interview to determine his 

® Keck, New Interpreter’s Bible, 389. 

^ Keck, New Interpreter’s Bible, 389. 

* Brian K. Blount, Cain Hope Felder, Clarice J. Martin, and Emerson B. Powery, True to our 
Native Land: An African American New Testament Commentary (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2007), 
86 . 
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eligibility to be recruited for their group. The social status of this young man, his age, his 


wealth and his supposedly sincere desire to obtain eternal life, make him an even more 
promising candidate to be one of Jesus’ disciples. However, R.T. France writes, “Jesus 
who has just confounded them by welcoming the “little ones,” makes matters worse by 
turning away a “great one.”^ The disciples have an understanding from Jewish tradition 
that wealth is a sign of God’s blessing and a sign of God’s reward for faithful service. 
However, Jesus wants them to understand the obstacle that wealth can be to salvation. 
This in turn really challenges the core of their religious worldview. There is a lot written 
in the Word of God that speaks out against the oppressive rich and speaks in affirmation 
for the pious poor. This scripture does not identify this young man with oppressing the 
poor. The demand or response from Jesus is actually related to his obtaining perfection. 

Ulrich Luz argues that Matthew’s version of this story “contains an emphasis that 
became very important for the history of the church - viz, the concept of perfection.”^® 
Because of this emphasis two questions emerge that may be at the foundation of religious 
concerns for the emergent generation. Luz poses these two questions, (1) What does the 
perfection that Jesus demands have to do with keeping the commandments? (2) Are the 
“perfect” a particular group of people who then will receive a special reward?^^ Jesus’ 
response is critical to answering these questions, not only to the young man but also with 
a much larger application to all disciples. 


^ R. T. France, The Gospel of Matthew (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans Publishing, 2007), 728. 

*** Ulrich Luz, Hermeneia: A Critical and Historical Commentary on the Bible (Minneapolis, MN: 
Fortress Press, 2001), 511. 
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The young man refers to Jesus as “Good teaeher” and hopes that Jesus not only 
knows the will of God, but what is required of him. “This inquiry is sineere, and his 
question presupposes dissatisfaction with or uncertainty concerning what other teachers 
have said.”^^ The fact that the young man uses the term teacher tells us a little more 
about him. Keck suggests that, His addressing Jesus as “teacher,” although adopted from 
Mark, signals that he is an outsider - in Matthew; real disciples address Jesus as 
“Lord.”i3 

Before answering his question, Jesus probes to understand what this young man 
knows about the person of Jesus. Matthew changes the question and the response that is 
found in this synoptic story as it is expressed in the Book of Mark and Luke so that the 
“good” does not apply to Jesus. In Mark and Luke, the question is asked, “What shall I 
do to inherit eternal life?” In Matthew the question is changed to, “What good thing shall 
I do that I may have eternal life?” It appears that Matthew makes this change to “shift 
attention from Jesus’ goodness to the goodness of obeying the law, indeed, to the 
necessity of doing good in order to have eternal life.”^"^ In his study of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, Francis Wright Beare says, “It is obvious that Matthew has been 
driven to desperate straits to remove any suggestion that Jesus disclaims goodness for 
himself. Perhaps, he also would find it incompatible with his Christology to imply any 
lack in Jesus of the goodness of God.”'^ There are two words in the original Greek text 

W. D. Davies and Dale C. Allison, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel 
According to Saint Matthew, vol. 3 (Edinburgh, UK: T and T Clark Press, 1997), 41. 

Keck, New Interpreter’s Bible, 389. 

Davies and Allison, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 42. 

Francis Wright Beare, The Gospel According to Matthew: Translation, Introduction and 
Commentary (San Francisco, CA: Harper and Row, 1981), 394. 
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that are translated by the English word “good.” The first word is ‘"agathos,” whieh refers 


to what is essentially good, meaning fundamentally good. The other word is ‘'halos,'” 

which refers to what is visibly pleasing to a person. The young man in this scripture is 

using the word “agathos” and addressing Jesus as the essentially good Teacher. 

Jesus reminds him that there is only One who is essentially good. That One is 
God. Because Jesus has been claiming to be the Son of God, Jesus wants to know 
how this young man is referring to him. Is the young man referring to Jesus as the 
Good Teacher because he believes He is the Son of God? If such had been his 
confession, Christ would have declared that he by faith possessed a righteousness 
which would admit him into His kingdom.^® 

The young man did not answer the Jesus’ question. His silence would seem to indicate 

that his reference to Jesus as “Good Teacher” was not because he believed that Jesus was 

the Son of God but, probably was just a respectful way to address a teacher or rabbi. 

In his interpretation of the Book of Matthew, Douglas Hare says of Matthew that 

“He apparently fearing that this response would mistakenly call into question Jesus’ 

sinlessness, edits the question and response so that “good no longer applies to Jesus. 

Hare further suggests that, “The inquirer’s question is inappropriate, because the phrase 

“the Good” can only be applied to God. The intention of verse 17 is to place emphasis on 

God as the supreme actor in the drama of the kingdom.”^^ 

Jesus’ response challenges the assumption that something good or some deed of 

merit can be done to earn eternal life. This is another reason why this scripture is 

important to respond to the emergent generations. It is an opportunity to help young 


J. Dwight Pentecost, The Words and Works of Jesus Christ: A Study of the Life of Christ (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1981), 360. 

Douglas R. A. Hare, Matthew: Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Teaching and Preaching 
(Louisville, KY: John Knox Press, 2009), 224. 
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adults understand that eternal life is not about earning their way into heaven or doing 
some great deed, but it is in being good or living a righteous life and obeying the 
principles of Jesus. Michael Joseph Brown suggests that Matthew’s understanding of 
discipleship is “that a disciple’s righteousness, by which he means the words and deeds 
that proceed from faith, must be better, greater, more excessive that that of whom many 
would consider righteous.”'® Brown notes that this is a very profound perception of 
discipleship as he offers a valid critique of those who would claim to be Christians and 
yet oppress others. He states, “African Americans can see in Matthew’s Jesus and his 
teachings one who looks beyond a surface understanding of scripture into the vision that 
God has for all human beings.”^" 

Matthew has Jesus’ response to the young man’s question about doing a good 
thing stays in compliance with Jewish traditions. “Matthew also edits his source to make 
Jesus’ initial response more clearly an affirmation of the Torah. Jesus replies with the 
standard Jewish answer, “Keep the commandments.”^^ Jesus does not list all the 
commandments and he does not put them in order of importance. Luz states, “Thus Jesus 
does not have something to add to what to this point in Judaism has been regarded as the 
essence of good. Instead, he fulfills the Law and the Prophets.When Jesus said, “Do 
not think that I came to destroy the Law or the Prophets. I did not come to destroy but to 
fulfill. For assuredly, I say to you, till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle 


'® Blount, Felder, Martin, Powery, True to our Native, 86. 
Blount, Felder, Martin, Powery, True to our Native, 86. 
Keck, New Interpreter’s Bible, 389. 
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will by no means pass from the law till all is fulfilled,” (Matt. 5:17-18). Jesus simply 
refers the young man to the Torah. 

Matthew wants to make it clear that Jesus is not an opponent to the Law, but that 
He is a supporter of the Law and the Prophets. “Jesus upholding the Torah, tells the man 
to keep the second table of the decalogue (table on social relations; Exodus 20: 12 - 16; 
Deuteronomy 5:16- 20).”^^ It is at this point where Jesus identifies specific 
commandments, because the young man asks, “which ones?” “The response “Which 
ones?” probably does not mean that some commandments can be completely neglected; 
rather, it assumes that a few are “weightier” than others.In Matthew, Mark and Luke, 
there are four commandments each beginning with a “You shall not or Do not” and a 
positive command, to “Honor your father and mother.” The fact that the first four 
commandments are omitted is somewhat of a surprise, but it is understandable because it 
appears that Matthew through Jesus is making the issue more of a social concern rather 
than a religious concern. This is supported as Matthew appends Leviticus 19:18: “You 
shall love your neighbors as yourself,” which is not included by Mark and Luke. The 
emphasis on ethics echoes the prophets’ insistence that God prefers ethical behavior to 
religious sacrifices.Matthew leaves out the phrase “do not defraud” that is found in 
Mark. “Probably because he could not find it among the Ten Commandments.”^^ Jesus’ 
response dismisses the idea that only some of the commandments are required for eternal 
life. Jesus is intentional not to direct attention to a singular text but to the texts that 
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address all the commandments. It should also be noted that there are some financial 
overtones that should not be missed when considering the identified commandments 
coupled with the requirements to honor your parents and love your neighbors. The 
connection is made clear at the end of their conversation when Jesus tells the young man 
what he must do to be perfect. 

In verse twenty, Matthew introduces the one who came to Jesus as a “young 
man.” This is important because it was true of First Century young people to leave their 
families and give away their possessions in order to follow Jesus as itinerant 
charismatics.”^’ This is also significant because Matthew can use this as an opportunity 
to demonstrate the stages in human development. This young man must become a grown 
up or more mature man as he seeks answers to his questions about salvation and eternal 
life. In his discussion of the Book of Matthew, Keck says that “The young man has 
always been a law-keeping Jew who goes beyond the prohibitions of the Decalogue and 
attempts to live by the command of love for the neighbor.”^^ If that is the case, then why 
is he asking Jesus about doing something good to have eternal life? One could wonder if 
the millennial generation has the same sense of doing good in missions, or service, and 
being available for friends and family, yet sensing that something is still missing. 

The young man says that “All these things I have kept from my youth.” Now this 
does not sound like a very honest response in light of the commandment “to love your 
neighbors as yourself.” However, Matthew presents this as a very realistic statement 
because the love command was often understood as giving money to the poor or seeing to 
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the needs of orphans and widows. The young man may have responded differently if he 
knew how Jesus interpreted the commandments. Matthew makes it clear that a person 
must do more than just obey the commandments, they must also follow Jesus and Jesus’ 
understanding of the commandments. Considering the Matthew version of this story, the 
real key for understanding and obeying the commandments is clearly found in “You shall 
love your neighbor as yourself.” 

David Garland suggests another view about obedience coupled with love for your 
neighbor. “Obedience that follows only the letter of the law does not suffice. Obedience 
that is suffused with the spirit of love alone will open the way to life.”^^ There is an 
obvious connection between the Sermon on the Mount and the commandments that Jesus 
provides in response to the young man’s inquiry. It would not be possible to check them 
off casually as fulfilled especially with special attention paid to the love command. 
However, Matthew does not have Jesus challenge the young man’s claim that he has kept 
these commandments. He takes the young man seriously and portrays him in a positive 
way because he is looking for answers to live a better or more righteous life. 

The young man senses that something is missing in his quest for eternal life and 
he asks, “What do I still lack?” It should be noted that this is different from Mark’s 
interpretation. In Mark’s version of this story, “it is Jesus who suggests that something is 
lacking, in Matthew it is the young man himself who raises the issue. It occurs to him 
that perhaps something more is required of him than the standard morality that is 
expected of good, solid citizens, but he cannot guess what that something more might 
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be.”^*' Davies and Allison write, “although he boldly elairns to have kept the 
eommandments, eonfesses his own laek. He is indeed looking for something.This 
inquiry appears to be genuine. He wants to know what commandments he has not kept. 

As a Jew, he probably assumes that a more righteous life means that there are 
numerous rules and commandments that he will be obligated to obey and maintain. In 
their critical commentary on the Book of Matthew, Davies and Allison say that, 
“Obviously the speaker believes he has faithfully observed the law. Matthew’s addition 
of Leviticus 19:18 shows how presumptuous the man is: the keeping of the second half of 
the decalogue is one thing, the loving of one’s neighbor as oneself something else.”^^ 
Only Matthew has the young man in his version of the story ask a second and third 
question. Mark and Luke have him only ask one question, “What shall I do to inherit 
eternal life.” Matthew gives the young man an inquisitive voice to be in conversation 
with Jesus. This since of being inquisitive could also lead to an answer for engaging the 
current emergent generation, the millennial generation. While the church must allow 
millennials an inquisitive voice to ask questions and offer transparent self-expressions, 
the church must also be prepared to provide a valid response. Davies and Allison refer to 
the Protestant Reformist Martin Luther responding to the young man’s question as he 
writes, “One thing”: that is, what you lack is everything. For you would be devout, and 
yet you refuse to give up your goods for my sake, and to suffer with me. Therefore, 
Mammon is your God, and you prefer it to me.”^^ The demands of Jesus appear to be 
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greater than the commandments. He demands not just giving of money and possessions 
to the poor but giving everything to include self. The greater righteousness that Jesus is 
talking about is related to Matthew 5:20 states, “For 1 say to you, that unless your 
righteousness exceeds the righteousness of the scribes and the Pharisees, you will by no 
means enter the kingdom of heaven.” This may be part of the challenge in connecting to 
an emergent generation. The church in teaching the need for a greater righteousness may 
attract them, when they start to experience the community of faith, they may find a 
different form of righteousness in the church and its members. 

Jesus does not reject how this young man understands a need to keep the 
commandments. This is part of the young man’s Jewish tradition. Jesus instead gives the 
young man an additional commandment to follow that, adds to their discussion. Jesus 
gives him the criteria or a challenge with conditions to becoming perfect in verse twenty- 
one. Harrington writes, “Giving up possessions is not incumbent on all, nor is it 
presented as absolutely necessary for the man to enter eternal life. But in his case 
possessions seem to be the obstacle in his following the path of full discipleship.”^"^ 

Hare supports this notion as he writes about Jesus’ statement, “If you want to be 
perfect.” Hare provides an opinion that, “This statement is easily misunderstood as 
suggesting that, while the man’s behavior has been good, he will make himself perfect if 
he adds to his record one supremely good deed, that is, if he sells all his property and 
gives the proceeds to the poor.”^^ Does this mean that the church makes a distinction in 
the form and fashion of being a Christian? Perhaps this is what raises a greater question, 
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not just among young adults but of all Christians. Are there two classes of Christian 
discipleship? Are there the ordinary Christians who keep their possessions and the 
religious Christians who take a vow of poverty? 

Verse twenty-one raises these questions as it relates to the nature of perfection. 
Does Matthew mean that all Christians who sell everything they own could be perfect 
while the others would be trapped with a lower level of Christian qualities? It appears 
that Matthew is leaving room for two levels of Christianity or options of observing 
religion. One option would be keeping the commandments and the other option would be 
following Jesus wholeheartedly as a disciple. Davies and Allison argue that not some, 
but all Christians are called to imitate God and His love and that the young man is being 
invited to follow Jesus in a specific situation of his context. Davies and Allison suggest 
that, “The circumstance determines what is asked of him. One can no more generalize 
verse twenty-one than turn Matthew 8:22, (But Jesus said to him, “Follow Me, and let the 
dead bury their own dead.”) into a general order to neglect the deceased.”^^ 

Keck offers some additional clarity saying, “More recently, the call for 
“perfection” has been understood as making a distinction between the Jewish way of 
salvation and the Christian way of discipleship.”^^ Based on Jewish traditions, it appears 
that keeping the Law is the sufficient way to find eternal life. It should be noted that the 
young man was not a Christian, he was a Jew. In response to his first question of Jesus 
about having eternal life, he is told to keep the commandments. In his discussion of 
salvation, Harrington says, “This text seems to envision the possibility of salvation for 
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the Jews apart from the route of Christian discipleship (to which the rich young man is 
nevertheless invited, if he wishes to be perfect).It appears to be the expected norm for 
the Jewish faith to assume that wealth is a blessing from God. David Garland notes that 
on the other hand, “The oppressed considered it to be a sign of unrighteousness because it 
was assumed to be obtained through violence and oppression. 

The expected norm for the Christian faith is associated with the rejection of material 
things for the purpose of the kingdom. However, a comparison between the Jewish way 
of salvation and the Christian way of discipleship can be very misleading. 

For the Christian there is the requirement for an essential and vital obedience to 
Jesus Christ because the scripture does not make a distinction between the ideologies of 
these two groups, it appears that trying to establish some clarity has no role in this 
scripture. Perhaps the reason why is because the goal is the same, and that is obtaining 
eternal life and being perfect. In his interpretation of the Book of Matthew, Keck says, 
“that selling all and giving to the poor is the requirement not only for the “second stage” 
for a Jew who is already saved to become a Christian, or for an “ordinary” Christian to 
become a “perfect” one, but also the condition for entering the kingdom of God at all.”^*’ 
The Greek word for perfect, “teleios” does not mean without sin. It means to be whole, 
undivided and mature. This can better be understood considering another Matthew 
scripture (5:48), “Therefore you shall be perfect, just as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
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With this scripture to be “perfect” is understood as a divine eondition for everyone who 
endeavors to be obedient to God and not just for a special class of Christians. 

Matthew’s eoneept of perfeetion is not like the Greek coneept of perfeetion. 

Greek understanding of perfection gives the impression to be more of a human ideal 
based on factual knowledge and exceptional morality. The Book of Matthew is more 
deeply based in the biblical Jewish tradition which is identified with a complete and 
undivided obedience to Jehovah. There are three different elements that are important for 
Matthew related to finding perfection. First there is a qualitative element in perfection. 
This element appears to be found in response to love for others. Luz suggests that, 

“Those persons are perfeet who understand God’s eommandment in the sense of love of 
enemy and of neighbor as an unbounded, indivisible demand and who act accordingly.”"^^ 

In the story, the young man is challenged to give away his possessions. For 
Matthew, this appears to be the most pervasive way to express the love command. Luz 
further suggest that, “Matthew probably understands the demand to give up one’s 
possessions neither as a law for everyone nor as advice for a few but as an appeal to all to 
go this way as far as possible, beeause giving away one’s possessions is a “foeal 
instanee” of love.This makes love the first element of perfection. 

An assumption could be made that the second element related to finding 
perfection is a quantitative element. This assumption can best be understood through the 
young man asking the question, “What do I still laek?” It eould be assumed that there is 
some quantitative component missing from his desire to obtain eternal life. He probably 
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assumes that if he can do some additional work then he can have eternal life. This is 
further supported by Luz as he says, “To become perfect is to go beyond what is normal 
and customary. It is to embark on a way that reflects something of God’s otherness and of 
Jesus’ own radical life.”"^^ However, this does not make the second element of perfection 
quantitative. In order to be a reflection of God and Jesus’ life requires obedience. This 
makes complete obedience to God the second element of perfection. 

In this text, Matthew makes the most essential element of perfection, the 
answering of the call to follow Jesus. Matthew (4:19) demonstrates this third and most 
important element of perfection with the call of the disciples by the Sea of Galilee when 
Jesus tells the disciples, “Follow Me, and I will make you fishers of men.” For Matthew 
the highest element for perfection is discipleship. This is not just for a few Christians but 
for every Christian. This means that discipleship is the key to becoming a perfect 
Christian. In his explanation of perfection, Luz says, “Thus the young man is called to a 
perfection to which all are called. It is not the “decisive alternative” to the “legalistic 
righteousness of Judaism. It is rather the heightening of this righteousness by the one 
who came to fulfill the Law and the Prophets. 

In verses seventeen and twenty-one of the scripture Jesus uses the words, “If you 
want.” This means that the young man can make his own choice of whether to follow the 
commandments or not. Jesus’ demand to give up possessions is not optional. In the 
same way of discipleship, to follow Jesus, and love for one’s enemy’s is not optional. 

For Matthew, the demand to surrender one’s possessions was applicable to everyone. On 
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one hand the young man who comes to Jesus is considered a special situation simply 
because he is rich. When Jesus asked him to surrender his possessions and give them to 
the poor, he was not asking him to bankrupt himself. He was asking him to use his 
wealth to give to those who were deprived or lacked the basic necessities for everyday 
living. This way he could fulfill the command to love his neighbors. There is a Jewish 
faith story that supports this notion. “A Roman governor of Judea asked Rabbi Akiba: Tf 
your God loves the poor, why does He not support them?’ The Rabbi replied that helping 
the poor was a means for the rich to be saved from the punishment of hell.”"^^ Matthew is 
not associated with the popular historical interpretation that this young man was a special 
or unique situation. Matthew supports the idea that the desire to be made perfect is 
required of every disciple and not to be considered as something that merits extra 
consideration from God. 

The young man would be perfect if he exhibited whole-hearted obedience to Jesus 
Christ. If the young man wants to be perfect, then he will have to demonstrate a deep- 
seated trust in God and demonstrate his love for others by surrendering his possessions 
and following Jesus. David Hill suggests a lesson to consider when selling ones’ 
possessions is to remember that, “Following Jesus Christ is the crucial factor. The selling 
of possessions is a special requirement in circumstances where possessions form a 
stumbling - block to discipleship.”"^^ The overriding issue is not that the Christian is 
called to be poor or live in poverty. The concern of Jesus for his followers is being 
overly attached or concerned with wealth to the point that it hinders their discipleship. 
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The command to dispose of all possessions is not a general command. It could not be 
because possessions could not be sold unless it was permitted for others to buy them. It 
appears that Matthew is connecting the command with the challenge to follow Jesus. Just 
as Jesus challenged the four fishermen to follow Him and give up their former lifestyles 
and livelihoods. It should be noted that Matthew does not favor the rejection of wealth as 
a requirement of all who possess wealth because he refers to Joseph of Arimathea as a 
rich man who was also a disciple of Jesus. “Now when evening had come, there came a 
rich man from Arimathea, named Joseph, who himself had also become a disciple of 
Jesus,” (Matt. 27:57). Hare writes, “Nor is it the responsibility of wealth moralized here 
as it is in the version of the story found in the Gospel of the Hebrews, where the rich man 
is sharply rebuked by Jesus for his neglect of the poor.”"^^ 

It is obvious that the young man’s desire for eternal life and perfection is not 
strong enough to move him to action. His possessions mean more to him than having 
eternal life. He is unable to let go of the familiar security he has in his possessions for the 
uncertainty and unfamiliar aspects of discipleship. In the commentary discussion about 
the young man’s refusal to accept Jesus’ suggestion to sell his possessions, David 
Garland says, “His thumbs down on Jesus’ proposal reveals that he wanted from him 
only some reassurance that would allow him to live out his days comfortable in the 
knowledge that eternal life had been added to the many other goods he had.”"^* This may 
very well be related to why young adults either leave the church or are not attracted to the 
community of faith. It requires them to let go of the familiar, to let go of those things 
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they hold so dear and go into unchartered areas of a faith experience that is unfamiliar to 
them. 

The one requirement that Jesus gave the young man was to turn his whole heart 
and life over to God. He could not do it because his possessions and money were too 
important to him. He approached Jesus wanting to know what he could do to have 
eternal life, and yet he left the presence of Jesus not being able to do what Jesus asked of 
him. That is probably why he went away sad and distressed. The tragedy of the young 
man in this story is that his preference for the treasures of this world was the obstacle to 
him having treasure in heaven. This points to the key lesson to be learned from this 
scripture for the emergent generation. My desire is that emergent adults will understand 
the personal tragedy of being possessed by money and material goods and missing out on 
the opportunity to be in a personal relationship with Jesus Christ. 

Present-Day Implications 

What does this story say to modern day believers, especially the current emergent 
generation? In the scripture right before this biblical foundation text, Jesus blesses little 
children and rebukes the disciples for trying to stop them from getting close to Jesus. 
Jesus tells them, “such is the kingdom of heaven” and then he lays hands on the children 
and prays. It appears that the young man in this text wanted to get close to Jesus on his 
own terms and was only looking for an assurance of obtaining eternal life. In the midst 
of the conversation, as the young man makes his request and Jesus responds, Jesus is 
simply making the point that salvation does not come about from doing good deeds 
unless those deeds are accompanied by a love for God. Instead of trying to figure out 
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what he needed to do, the young man needed to come to the realization that he only 
needed to submit to making Jesus Christ the Lord of his life. If this young man was so 
learned in the ways of Judaism and the commandments of his faith, perhaps he needed to 
add another commandment that identifies with God’s heartfelt request to Israel. Micah 
6:8 states, “He has shown you, O man, what is good; And what does the Lord require of 
you. But to do justly. To love mercy. And to walk humbly with your God?” 

A present-day challenge in making this scripture relevant to emergent adults is to 
get them to understand the meaning of eternal life and then get them to admit the need for 
having eternal life. While I do not espouse to the mindset of John MacArthur, his quote 
of William Hendricksen is an additional theological perspective for my project. “If, as 
William Hendricksen insightfully observes, ‘life means active response to one’s 
environment,’ then eternal life must mean active response to that which is eternal, namely 
God’s heavenly realm. Just as physical life is the ability to live and move and respond in 
the physical world, eternal life is the ability to live and move and respond in the heavenly 
world.”^^^ The challenge of developing an appreciation for eternal life is helping 
Emerging Adults understand salvation as the gift of eternal life. In this age of 
technology, consumerism and differing platforms of social media it is a difficult 
challenge to get young adults to see beyond material needs or selfish physical desires to 
come to that understanding. 

In his overview of Jesus’ encounter with the rich young man, Alan Stanley says, 
“Presumably what the ruler thought he lacked (as in Matthew) and what Jesus knew he 
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lacked (as in Mark and Luke) coneerns the one thing needed to reeeive eternal life.”^*^ 
Like the young man in Matthew’s version of this story, emergent adults who are 
enamored with material things or the acquisition of material things may not realize that 
they have ereated an obstaele to their diseipleship. “Jesus said to him, ‘If you want to be 
perfeet, go, sell what you have and give to the poor,’” (Matt. 19:21). Matthew uses the 
word “perfect” in the telling of this story. He is the only gospel writer to do so. The word 
“perfect” can be translated to mean “eomplete” or “mature.” In this fast-paced present 
age where children are called upon to be more independent, there appears to be a pressing 
resolve in the parents of the emergent generation to insist that their ehildren “grow up” or 
be complete without defining what it really means? Perhaps parents of emerging adults 
have been more concerned with emphasizing that their children follow all the rules and 
regulations for this life and in turn have created a false standard of what it means to be 
“grown up” or perfeet. 

Jesus has not asked for us to walk some fine line or have an obedience to the 
eommandments as the only means for obtaining “perfeetion.” In his discussion of 
keeping the commandments and entering life, Alan Stanley suggests that Jesus was using 
an evangelism strategy discussion. He says, “Jesus’ strategy was something like this: ‘If 
you want to enter life, then keep the commandments. However, once you see that you 
cannot keep the commandments you will realize your inability to do so and thus your 
need for Me.’”^' As found in the Book of Leviticus, Judaism taught its people that their 
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way to eternal life was by obeying the eommandments. “You shall therefore keep My 
statues and My judgments, whieh if a man does, he shall live by them; 1 am the Lord,” 
(Lev. 18:5). Jesus wanted the young man and wants all Christians to understand how the 
commandments are necessary to move us toward a greater understanding of our need for 
the only one who is perfect and that is God alone. 

The standard for perfection is not the commandments, only God is. The keeping 
of God’s decrees coupled with a love for one’s neighbor is how a person can best express 
love for God. The emerging generation might conclude from this scripture that faith is 
based on works or doing something to earn their way into heaven. In his explanation, 
Stanley helps us understand that this is not faith by works for two reasons. He says, 
“First, Jesus did not expect anyone to obey the commandments to enter into a relationship 
with Himself, for He did “not come to call the righteous, but sinners” (Matthew 9:13; 
Mark 2:17; Luke 5:32). However, He did say that the righteous will enter the 
kingdom.Stanley’s second reason places emphasis on the impossibility of entering 
heaven based on one’s deeds. He points out that “Jesus told His disciples that it is 
impossible for anyone to enter the kingdom. This means that any righteousness that 
admits anyone into eternity is due completely to the work of God and His grace.Even 
though this is not a faith of works or deeds, a person is required to do something in order 
to come to God. Perhaps young adults are concerned and confused about what God 
wants them to do. Jesus is critical of people who follow or believe in Him for the 
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physical or worldly benefits and not the benefits that satisfy their spiritual hungers. After 


Jesus fed the five thousand and the people followed him to the other side of the sea. 

Jesus admonished the people saying, “Most assuredly, I say to you, you seek Me, not 
because you saw the signs, but because you ate of the loaves and were fdled,” (John 
6:26). Jesus’ response to what people must do is simply that they must believe in Him. 
Jesus says, “This is the work of God, that you believe in Him whom He sent” (John 
6:28). The something that must be done is believe in Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior. 

Another present-day ehallenge in making this seripture relevant to emerging 
adults is exposing those things in their lives that represent the arroganee and pride 
associated with their personal successes. In this story, possessions or money represents 
sueeess for the young man. He elaims to have kept all the eommandments, however, his 
attitude towards his money and things have kept him from keeping the first 
commandment. “You shall have no other gods before Me” (Ex. 20:3). Even while there 
are some areas of theology assoeiated with John MacArthur that I disagree with, there is 
validity in his discussion of the young man’s response to Jesus. He states, “Because the 
eommandments eoneerning attitudes toward God were just as familiar to the man as the 
one’s Jesus quoted, he obviously thought he had fulfdled those as well. His view of the 
law was eompletely superficial, external, and man-oriented.”^"^ The reality is that the 
young man thought he loved God wholeheartedly, but the truth was that his money and 
his possessions were indeed his god. Even if the young man sold all his possessions, it 
would not guarantee that he would obtain eternal life. However, a display of that kind of 
obedienee would have been an indieation of a ehange of heart and a great initial effort 
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toward becoming a disciple of Jesus Christ. This simply means that Jesus is not 
necessarily placing an emphasis on selling his possessions as much as Jesus wants the 
young man to follow Him. Just like Jesus said to the disciples, “Follow Me, and I will 
make you fishers of men,” (Matt. 4:19). 

Jesus’ invitation to follow Him requires more than intellectual reasoning. It 
requires more than a spiritual commitment. It requires a change of heart. In order to be 
assured of an eternal reward, the young man needed a change of heart, to become selfless 
and to be engaged in ministry to others. In his discussion of the “god” of a person’s life, 
Michael Wilkins says, “This passage does not suggest that wealth is wrong, Joseph of 
Arimathea, a disciple of Jesus, was a rich man, but it does suggest there is something 
about wealth that can choke off the effectiveness of the gospel and keep one from 
entering the kingdom.”^^ This means that in order to get the emergent generation to 
understand what it means to be a follower of Jesus Christ, the community of faith must 
help them see the need to reevaluate their value systems, because this is what influences 
their ambitions, priorities and concepts of self-worth. This should also serve as a 
reminder to everyone who says that they believe in Jesus Christ. They may need to take a 
hard look at what rules their lives or has become their “god.” 

Wilkins further suggests that, “Even Christians can misplace their allegiance, so 
each person must be honest with himself or herself to know what are the treasures of the 
heart. At stake is Jesus’ place as the Messianic Savior of each individual’s life.”^^ 
Believers in Jesus Christ, must be honest with themselves about the things that govern 
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their lives. The community of faith is challenged to get young adults to understand the 
temporary nature of those things that rule their lives. In his discussion of what is required 
to find salvation and grow in discipleship Wilkins says, “In order to claim Jesus as 
Savior, each person must exchange the “god” of his or her life to have Jesus as God.”^^ 
There are numerous things that individuals pursue that offer temporary security and 
personal pleasures. However, the issue for salvation is whether the motivation is self- 
serving or serving one’s neighbor. 

In responding to the young man, Jesus reveals two primary expectations. The 
first one is obedience. However, the expectation of being obedient to Jesus Christ must 
come with an understanding that it is only God who empowers us to be obedient and 
obedience is a sure thing for all who desire to have a relationship with Him. The young 
man could have obeyed Jesus’ command to go and sell everything and give to the poor, 
but he willingly refused. As opposed to the other commands which he claimed to have 
kept, this one command he could have easily complied. 

The second expectation is to put one’s trust in Jesus Christ. It appears that the 
greatest danger for those with money is that they put their trust in money, rather than in 
God. Perhaps wealth is an obstacle to faith, because it leads to putting faith in the wrong 
place. Alan Stanley suggests that the real issue is not what we must give up, but what is 
the object of our faith. He says, “Faith can be in only one of two places, in Jesus or in 
something else. Faith in Jesus cannot exist where there is trust in something else.”^^ The 
problems with the young man in this story is that he is challenged to make a choice 
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between trusting in Jesus or trusting in his money and possessions. Jesus said, “No one 
can serve two masters; for either he will hate the one and love the other, or else he will be 
loyal to the one and despise the other. You cannot serve God and mammon,” (Matt. 

6:24). Perhaps the actual challenge for an emergent generation is about making a 
decision to be a follower of Jesus Christ and choosing what is eternal and lasting. For the 
current emerging generation, being committed to the decision to follow Jesus Christ, in 
spite of the world’s standard for happiness as found in money and possessions, appears to 
be a greater challenge. 

The young man missed the call to discipleship because he was so focused on all 
the possessions that he owned, which caused him to miss having a personal relationship 
with Jesus Christ. Even though he claimed to have kept the commandments that Jesus 
identified that he must keep, the young man was guilty of trying to serve two “gods.” 

Perhaps recognizing this sin in himself is why he went away grieved and 
sorrowful. This young man did not want eternal life more than his material things. Even 
though he wanted salvation, keeping his property was more important. The enticement of 
the pleasures of this world are very strong. However, what God desires from us is 
faithfulness. When we go after the pleasures and riches of this world, we are actually 
committing adultery in our relationship with God. 

Conclusion 

In this passage of scripture, the emergent generation is given the model of a 
young man and his quest for eternal life. In his conversation with Jesus he is given the 


essential steps required for salvation. These are steps that communities of faith could use 
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to direct young adults toward a greater understanding of kingdom living. The first one is 
to simply seek or have a desire for eternal life. A person must believe that there is a life 
after this life and that it is everlasting. This first step means searching for eternal life by 
going to the right source and confessing the need to be complete. This is what the young 
man did. He knew that he lacked something that his wealth and his position could not 
give him. He was intentional about going to Jesus Christ as the source for understanding 
what he must do to have eternal life. When he approached Jesus, he immediately 
confessed his need and wanted to know what he must do. This leads to the second step in 
searching for eternal life which is to trust and believe that God and God alone is good. 

No one is good compared to God. No one can live a sinless life or keep the 
commandments to the point that they would be pleasing to God. If Jesus was just a good 
teacher or just another man, then He is not good. However, finding eternal life requires a 
belief in Jesus as God who is perfectly good. This means that obeying what He says will 
lead to eternal life. This obedience leads to the third step which is keeping the 
commandments. 

In this story the young man asked, “which ones.” Perhaps he thought some 
commandments were more important than others. Jesus directed the young man to the 
commandments that addressed loving one’s neighbor. However, Jesus was essentially 
saying that a true love for God and neighbor means keeping the commandments that lead 
to life eternal. This provides a positive way to see the commandments rather than being 
concerned with what we should not do. Keeping the commandments focuses attention on 
what can be done to express a genuine love for God and other people. The final step in 
seeking eternal life is giving of your possessions and yourself to Jesus Christ. The 
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provisions from God are not to be hoarded for self, they are to be used to help others. 

Not loving and ministering to our neighbors declares no love for God. In his discussion 
of the rich young ruler and salvation, Alan Stanley says, “to give up everything for His 
sake is not to lose treasure but to gain the infinite treasure of Christ Himself. One’s eyes, 
heart, and mind must therefore be focused on the true treasure rather than on what one 
must give up.”^^ 

The community of faith today must teach the emergent generations that the 
possessions they have today will be worthless when Jesus Christ returns. They must be 
given the tools to help them re-evaluate their value systems while at the same time 
understand how to accumulate the kind of treasures that will be worthwhile in God’s 
eternal kingdom. Jesus in teaching about money says in Matthew chapter six, verses 
nineteen through twenty-one, “Do not lay up for yourselves treasures on earth, where 
moth and rust destroy and where thieves break in and steal; but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust destroy and where thieves do not break 
in and steal. For where your treasure is, there your heart will be also.” The community of 
faith must also be intentional about helping young adults see beyond material things to 
other matters of the heart that can be an obstacle to their salvation. The primary 
challenge for the church of today is to get Emergent Adults to develop a sincere love for 
Jesus Christ and a hope for eternal life rather than a love for the things of this world. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The course of humanity is forever linked to the participation of young people in 
the religious and social movements that have transformed and challenged that course 
along the way. There have been numerous bold and courageous acts initiated by young 
people that have been extremely significant in every aspect of human history. This is 
important as it relates to the current emergent generation who are the millennial 
generation because it provides historical reference points to examine and critique their 
reasons for participating in the religious and social movements of today. 

Establishing a biblical foundation leads to exploring a historical foundation to lay 
the groundwork for this project which is to address the faith needs or concerns of the 
emergent generation. The last chapter provided an exegesis of the Book of Matthew, 
chapter nineteen, verses sixteen through twenty-two. In that scripture, there is a 
conversation initiated by a young man with Jesus Christ. The young man was seeking 
answers about his personal salvation and eternal life. Jesus provided the answer after 
gaining some additional insights that provided Jesus with an understanding of how the 
young man interpreted the commandments. After the conversation, the young man went 
away sorrowful because he is unable to comply with Jesus’ suggestion to sell his 
possessions and give to the poor. It appears that the young man’s desire for eternal life 
and perfection was not matched with as strong a desire to move him to action. He is not 
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able to let go of the familiar security he has in his possessions for the uncertain and 
unfamiliar aspects of discipleship for Jesus Christ. 

A review of history allows for a review of how other causes or movements have 
attracted young people over time and called them to action to either be involved or lead a 
movement. Other causes may have required them to let go of the familiar for the 
uncertain. The various reasons for their involvement cannot be limited to the fulfillment 
of individual needs or simply focused on faith-based concerns. Their involvement might 
also be centered on a desire to address a political issue or perhaps a societal matter. In a 
portion of the Kinder and Braver World project, Sasha Contanza-Chock says that “youth 
have been deeply important to every progressive social movement, including the United 
States Civil Rights movement, the transnational LBGTQ movement, successive waves of 
feminism, environmentalism and environmental justice, the labor, antiwar, and immigrant 
rights movements, and more.”^ This chapter will review a variety of historical 
movements or undertakings that have found young people being engaged in systematic 
calls to action. 

The chapter is not meant to include every historical faith-based or social 
movement but will address a broad sampling of them. However, in addressing an 
historical sampling, this chapter will attempt to discern the various motivations behind 
these historical movements and how the lives of the young people involved were 
impacted. This chapter will also take a historical look at the organizational development 
and practices that may have been used to recruit young people and hopefully uncover 
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some common ground. It is also not the purpose of this particular chapter to determine if 
these identical practices can be used to attract and recruit young adults to explore their 
faith concerns within a Christian community of faith. However, the information from 
this historical research will be used to further develop the theoretical and theological 
assumptions relevant to the Doctor of Ministry project. 

This chapter is meant to review past religious and social movements that have 
included young people as an integral characteristic of their respective causes. It is also 
meant to consider those movements that have attempted to address the various issues that 
influence the lives of young men and women. There is a lot to be learned from young 
people, especially those who have already been “engaged in mobilizing their peers, 
families, and communities toward positive social transformation.”^ There is even more to 
learn about the movement of God in the spiritual awakening of young people to address 
the multifaceted issues of church and society. What is it that attracts young people to be 
involved in causes or movements? Like the young man seeking to find salvation and 
eternal life as discussed earlier, is the objective self-interest or is there some internal 
calling that pulls on the hearts and minds of young adults to seek answers to the mysteries 
of faith and society? Perhaps it is both self-identification and a desire to change the 
world. 


Young People and Historical Religious Movements 

Jesus started His ministry about the age of thirty. As confirmed by the disciple 
Luke stating, “Now Jesus Himself began His ministry at about thirty years of age, being 

^ Costanza-Chock, “Youth and Social Movements,” accessed December 14, 2017, 
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(as was supposed) son of Joseph, the son of Heli,” (Lk. 3:23). The original disciples who 


Jesus called to follow Him were probably in an age range from twenty-one to thirty-five 
years old, even though a variety of age groups followed Jesus to include children. 

During the Great Reformation of the 1500’s, it is noted that two young men 
impacted the era more than others, Martin Luther and John Calvin. Martin Luther was 
twenty-three-years old when he was ordained as a priest. He was thirty-four-years old 
when he posted his 95 Theses on the door of the castle church at Wittenberg. His 
successor in the Protestant Reformation was John Calvin. He was twenty-seven-years 
old when he wrote the Institutes of Christian Religion, which became a very influential 
book on theology in the church. 

During the Great Awakening of the 1700’s key young people were extremely 
important in leading the religious revivals that swept across the American colonies. 

“John Wesley was an elder of the Church of England, and leader of a small group of 
serious and disciplined Christians derisively called “Methodists.”^ He explained in a 
long letter to his father that he was leaving his assignment with the Church of England to 
go to America. In his discussion of Methodist beginnings in Georgia, Herchel Sheets 
says John Wesley “was leaving all that behind to cross the Atlantic Ocean and begin a 
new kind of ministry in the infant British colony of Georgia.”"^ John Wesley was 
accompanied by his brother Charles. John was thirty-three-years old and Charles was 
twenty-nine-years old when “they first set foot on American ground and kneeled to give 
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thanks, on the morning of February 6, 1736.”^ Their primary motivation was to convert 
the Indians in Georgia however, they did not have many chances to attempt the mission. 

As Sheets further discusses the rise of Methodism in America, he confirms their 
youthfulness by stating, “The Wesley’s must bear part of the responsibility themselves 
for the difficult even painful experiences they had with some of the Georgia settlers. 

They were young and inexperienced, and had lived rather sheltered lives, largely in the 
academic world.”® John Wesley had influenced a younger member of the Oxford 
University Methodists named George Whitfield to assist in ministry in Georgia. George 
had started preaching at twenty-one-years old and was an enormous influence on the 
young people of his day. He was twenty-four-years old when he came to Georgia and 
became one of the founders of Methodism in America. He was very instrumental in the 
spread of religious reform leaving a permanent impact on American religion. 

Young People and Religious and Social Movements in the Nineteenth Century 

A sampling of the major religious and social movements of the nineteenth century 
that involved young people include the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the American Civil War, and the Student Volunteer 
Movement. 

“The Young Men’s Christian Association (YMCA) and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association (YWCA) emerged in the mid-nineteenth century in response to a 
massive population shift that brought large numbers of native-born young rural white 
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migrants and immigrants from Europe to American cities.”^ These two organizations 
were initially inspired by religious anxieties over the number of single young men and 
women who were coming to the urban environment to find employment. 

“The YMCA was founded in London in June 1844 by a shop clerk named George 
Williams, a 23-year-old Protestant from a village in Sussex who had found employment 
in the world’s largest city.”^ George was concerned with what he found in London by 
way of the many temptations for young people to wander from the path of their faithful 
upbringing. Pamela Bayless in her discussion of YMCA history notes that, “Williams 
began mobilizing his fellow shop clerks to help them reinforce their faith in Christ and 
lead a virtuous life in unfamiliar and sometimes hostile surroundings.”^ These young men 
began to bring others into their circle with a message that promoted the improvement of 
their spiritual condition through religious practices. Eventually, George and his 
associates converted their employer, George Hitchcock, to Christianity and he enlisted 
other businessmen to support the cause of the YMCA. 

George H. Petrie, a young American representing his family’s import business 
was twenty-four-years old when he visited the first World’s Pair in London’s Hyde Park 
in 1850. He was handed a flyer at the Pair by members of the YMCA. It was an 
invitation to visit the YMCA’s facility and see what they were doing to assist the spiritual 
and mental improvement of young men. Petrie ended up staying for twelve months before 
returning to America to start the New York YMCA. Its first meeting was on May 28, 

^ Nina Mjagkij and Margaret Spratt, Men and Women Adrift: The YMCA and the YWCA in the City 
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1852 to explore its establishment. The meeting was held in a Presbyterian Church with 
some 300 young men in attendance. They met again on June 10, 1852 and Bayless states 
that, “the members voted to constitute an association for men under the age of 40 who 
were evangelical Christians, believers in the gospel of salvation through atonement of 
Jesus Christ.”^'^ It is interesting to learn how these young men started a movement in the 
United States that had positively impacted the lives of countless young people seeking a 
Christian moral environment to respond to the issues of their lives. 

After the successful growth of the YMCA in the United States and Canada the 
issue of slavery that separated the United States also separated the YMCA. After the 
Confederacy declared war at Fort Sumter, the Northern YMCA formed an Army 
Committee. These young men took responsibility for ministering to the soldiers at home 
and on the front lines. They published and distributed hymnals, wrote letters to the 
soldiers and their families, held prayer meetings and conducted devotional services. In 
her discussion of the YMCA battling to survive the war, Bayless says, “The Committee 
also furnished troops with religious tracts, Bibles, and prayer books, and requested the 
Secretary of War to enforce an Army regulation requiring its chaplains to be ordained 
ministers.Unfortunately, in spite of the YMCA’s support of abolition and efforts at 
being color blind, the YMCA’s ended up practicing racial segregation in their 
associations. When the American YMCA’s were first organized African Americans were 
still slaves even though the major associations in Washington D.C., New York and 
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Brooklyn, had communities of former slaves. “Free blaek men eould and did partieipate 
in the early YMCA’s, but only in separate Branehes or Assoeiations.”^^ 

After the Civil War the YMCA formed a Committee on Colored Association. 

This was done in an effort to reaeh eolored young men and raise funds. “In 1867, E.V.C 
Eato, president of New York’s Colored Branch, became the first blaek delegate to a 
national YMCA eonvention.”^^ The Colored YMCA were recognized as an independent 
organization and made a separate auxiliary to the main assoeiations. “Even though the 
YMCA had good intentions to bring a religious society to the poor colored men in the 
eity, it was the Colored Young Men’s Christian Assoeiation that had a direct influence on 
the lives of colored young men. Unfortunately, the Colored YMCA was shut down by 
1872, apparently from a laek of finaneial support.”^"^ 

The YWCA was established eleven years after the YMCA. Unlike the YMCA, it 
was not established by young people, however it was established for young women and 
had a similar mission. It was established by uniting two groups of women. The first 
group was established by Emma Robarts. She had formed a group of twenty-three 
Christian ladies who helped girls through intercessory prayer. “They ealled themselves 
the Young Women's Christian Association and made contact with the girls for whom they 
prayed.”'^ This was similar to the religious practices of the YMCA. 
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The second group was established by Lord Arthur Kinnaird’s wife Mary Jane. 
“She opened a home in London with a friendly Christian atmosphere where Florence 
Nightingale's nurses could stay both en route for and on their return from the Crimea. 

This home in Upper Charlotte Street also opened its doors to the many girls coming up to 
London to work.”^^ Mjagkij and Spratt provide an understanding of the YWCA’s mission 
pointing out that, “From its inception, one of the YWCA’s priorities was to provide an 
environment of moral respectability for young wage-earning women.”^^ When the first 
association was established in the United States, it was called “Ladies Christian 
Association” and was formed in New York City like the YMCA. Even though a 
boarding house was opened for female students, teachers and factory workers in 1860, 
the organization was not called the YWCA until 1866. 

In the boarding houses, the YWCA attempted to provide a Christian-based living 
environment and help the women find decent jobs, but this all came at the cost of 
promoting their version of virtuous behavior. “The YWCA assumed that women’s low 
wages created a difficult moral situation, forcing women to supplement their incomes by 
granting employers and other men sexual favors in order to survive in the city.”^^ The 
stringent rules and social limitations for the boarding house caused many of the young 
women to protest the YWCA’s standards. “Working-class women lobbied for increased 
physical recreation, less rigid residence regulations, and varied entertainment, forcing 
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association leaders to reexamine the YWCA’s standard of aeceptable behavior.”^^ The 
association was actually trying to domesticate the women pushing them toward becoming 
wives and eventually mothers. However, in Mjagkij and Spratt’s discussion, the 
assoeiation had to reevaluate their position, “when the working-class members of the 
YWCA partieipated in strikes and boyeotts.”^'^ 

While the YMCA was an active participant in the American Civil War, the 
YWCA did not officially organize until after the war. By 1875, there were women in 
twenty-eight cities primarily in the Northern States, who had established associations 
with eighteen of the assoeiations offering boarding rooms. “From the time the YWCA 
was first organized in the United States, black women as well as whites recognized the 
potential for resolving some of soeiety’s most pressing problems.” Unlike the YMCA, 
the YWCA encouraged women to work across racial and economic lines. There was an 
established provision for interracial cooperation among all women. In her discussion of 
the struggle of Afriean Ameriean Women and the YWCA, Adrienne Lash Jones says, “at 
the time when white women were expressing the virtues of social equality for themselves, 
blaek women felt that it was eritieal to gain their support to end raeial inequality.This 
provided an opportunity for the women to have one organization and not make the 
colored women be in a separate association. 

The American Civil War had a severe impact on children and youth, black and 
white, in a war-torn nation. Joel Moore in his diseussion of “Boys of the Civil War” 
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admits that “Civil War historians and historians of children and youth have generally 
ignored the children and youth who participated in the war.”^^ However, it is estimated 
that 250,000 or more boys under the age of seventeen were involved in active service 
during the war. Even though regulations required a soldier to be at least eighteen, parents 
could provide written permission if they were younger. 

Many young boys became drummers during the war because drummers could be 
as young as twelve years old. However, many young boys simply lied while recruiters 
looked the other way. Often boys passed themselves off as orphans or took the name of 
an older family member or friend. Young boys developed all kinds of means to be part of 
the Civil War on both sides of the conflict. “North or South, these boys were looking for 
adventure and a break from the boring life of farm or school.However, these young 
boys soon changed their minds as the realities of war became obvious with the onset of 
personal illnesses, witnessing the loss of life, destruction of property, suffering of 
comrades, being homesick or just not able to handle the demands of military life. “Social 
class had a significant effect in the Confederacy. Plantation born soldiers were used to 
giving orders, not taking them. Many were unruly and when commanded by officers not 
of the upper class, were outright rebellious.The youth who participated in the war had 
a more romantic notion of war. They thought that it was fought clean and fair and only in 
the best of conditions. They had no concepts about severe wounds, the loss of limbs or 
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life or being held in a prisoner of war camp. These young boys wanted to fight, but they 


wanted to fight on their own terms and condition. Perhaps this is a similar condition that 
affects attracting young adults to the church. 

The end of the Civil War touched the lives of young people in similar and yet 
different ways. “For the Northern child it meant victory, excitement, and success. For 
the Southern child it meant defeat, disappointment, and a transformed way of living. For 
the enslaved African American child, it meant freedom and hope, which did not come 
without years of tremendous sacrifices, challenges, changes, and hardships.The 
religious and social movements of the nineteenth century affected the lives of young 
people and helped form their opinion about what the future would hold. It also impacted 
a multitude of faith practices and various bigotries that would pass to their children in the 
years to come. Even though the young people of the Civil War had a similar passion for 
the war, they now shared the burden and responsibility of the nation to evolve and move 
forward into the twentieth century. 

The Student Volunteer Movement (SVM) was one of the greatest religious 
movements that started near the end of the nineteenth century and continued on into the 
twentieth century. It was started by students and was a missionary recruiting movement. 
The SVM roots are in the YMCA and its ministry on college campuses. College 
campuses really began to grow in number after the Civil War. “In 1870 there were about 
23,000 American undergraduates at 350 colleges. By 1900, there were 100,000 
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undergraduates at 500 eolleges.”^’ The Student Movement of the YMCA responded to 
the growth of colleges and the fact that they were becoming more secular, lacking a 
Christian foundation. 

Luther Wishard had a sincere passion to spread the gospel of Jesus Christ to the 
world and he used the local college YMCA organizations to inspire college students to 
become missionaries. In 1886, he met D.L. Moody and persuaded him to host a summer 
conference for college students. “The conference was held at Moody’s Mt. Hermon 
School for Boys in Massachusetts.” Moody did not believe that young college men 
would “want to spend a whole month of summer vacation at a Bible Conference. 

Wishard proved him wrong and the conference had 251 young men in attendance 
representing eighty-nine colleges and universities. It is interesting to note that with all 
the varied evangelical ministers, missionaries and professors in attendance to provide 
instruction on preaching and teaching, “there was no mission emphasis coming from the 
older generation. It came from the students.That year over 2,000 students from the 
YMCA and YWCA volunteered as missionaries. Five hundred of the students were 
women. The SVM was definitely a student led movement hosting conferences every four 
years to impact each class of college students. “In 1890 there were only 934 Protestant 
missionaries on the field. But by 1900 there were 5,000; by 1915 there were 9,000; by 
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the end of the 1920s there were 14,000.The Student Volunteer Movement was a 
major contributor to the sending of missionaries to the world in the early twentieth 
century. SVM felt that students had been led to Christ by their parents or churches, so 
there was no need to focus on evangelizing or discipling students. The primary mission 
was world missions. During these years American seminaries became more and more 
liberal, and liberal theology trickled down to the church. At the beginning of WWI, the 
SVM met its end because it shifted from mission work to confronting the liberal 
theological ideas in its students. 

Near the turn of the century there was a move to expand the YMCA’s presence in 
colleges and universities. This expansion was deemed as necessary because of the rise in 
the student population. This also coincided with the rise in women being admitted to 
previously all male institutions of higher learning. “While opposition to coeducation was 
still quite strong, particularly in the more tradition-laden eastern and southern colleges, 
between 1870 and 1890 the number of women in higher education institutions increased 
from 11,000 (21 percent of all students enrolled) to approximately 56,000 (36 percent of 
all students enrolled), a fivefold expansion.”^^ In the coeducation colleges an effort was 
made to keep the sexes separate and form gender-based clubs. However, in many cases it 
was discovered that the students wanted to form groups that allowed for a membership 
that represented both sexes. During this timeframe, the YMCA’s missed the opportunity 
to establish associations in the professional schools. In his discussion of organizing a 
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college revival, Setran says the YMCA’s laeked eonscious planning. “The YMCA’s 
formed over this 10-year period in only 16 of 135 medical schools, and not a single law 
sehool or eommereial eollege.”^^ However, Setran does note that the YMCA’s “were 
more successful in promoting student movement in the African American collegiate 
institutions.”^^ Even though there were several associations in African American colleges 
and universities, they were still separated from every other aspeet of the YMCA’s 
movement. This should not be considered abnormal given the fact that the Civil War was 
still a near term memory. However, the students missed an opportunity to set a good 
moral and yet Christian example for the nation. This racial separation would continue for 
many years to come. 

As the YMCA entered the twentieth century it was at odds with the interests of 
students and found itself dealing with a major difference between the goals of the 
movement to increase Christian values on college campuses and the sentiments of the 
undergraduates. One example, noted by the General Secretary of the YMCA, Samuel 
Shoemaker, was that student life at Princeton University was not agreeable to the 
Christian life. In Shoemaker’s eomments about the moral and spiritual life of the 
students, he says, “It is a pretty loose generation, and we have more money in Princeton 
than is good for us.. .These men are modem types of the rieh young mler, in large part.”^'^ 

Between 1888 until 1917, the YMCA enjoyed a special place between the student 
culture and the administration of the college institutions. Setran suggests that, “the 
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YMCA promoted the ability of institutions of higher learning to place the responsibility 
for student religious care outside of required courses and activities. For faculty, the 
presence of such an organization meant that they could pursue their specialized fields in 
the spirit of scientific free inquiry without reference to creedal religious concerns. 

One of the results of this separation between religion and academic inquiry is that 
“it allowed room for dualisms between facts and values, public and private truths, and 
sacred and secular spaces.Even though it was not the intention of the YMCA 
movement, it played a major role in the secularization of American colleges and 
universities. The YMCA was successful in providing religious and moral leadership on 
campuses of higher learning. However, the institutions that once held that responsibility 
started to move more toward modem secular education. “The success of the YMCA may 
have assisted in the removal of religion from the university while its decline in the 1920’s 
might have prompted a renewal of this traditional goal (i.e., in the form of university 
chaplains and religious directors. 

At the turn of the century, there appears to be evidence in young people of a 
passion towards the ideals of service and character that are not based on a particular 
religious creed. As young people move into the twentieth century a new form of social 
organization seemed to be emerging in the United States. It was a new social norm in 
which diversity of racial, religious, ethnic or cultural groups were tolerated. It would 
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obviously impact the contribution of young people in future social movements at least in 


the United States of America. 

Young People and Religious and Social Movements in the Twentieth Century 

At the turn of the century young people were being viewed as the forefront of a 
culture that would help reform society. The Boy Scouts of America was founded in 1909 
with the support of the YMCA. W. D. Boyce a Chicago publisher went to England and 
learned about their scouting movement and brought the concept back to the United States. 
The overall objectives of the Boy Scouts were focused on building character, being 
prepared informed citizens and offering ways for individual improvement. An 
underlying cause of motivation was to get children out of the dangers of immoral city life 
and expose them to nature through youth camps. This allowed the youth to experience 
something beyond school and their parents. 

The Boy Scouts of America was the most prominent youth group that countered 
how older generations related the identity of America to the wilderness. “The American 
youth movements entered in this process of constructing wilderness at a moment when, 
right after the ‘closing of the Frontier,’ wilderness became generally recognized as 
invaluable to the nation, intellectuals began to associate it with the sacred and the 
sublime, the conservation movement brought about its transformation into a national park 
system.While the youth could participate in a pseudo-wilderness experience, the 
actual role was to make men out of boys and women out of girls. The objective for the 
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Boy Scouts was to develop independent self-confident adults by combining recreation 
with individual skills for strength, survival, and self-control. “The girls, collected under a 
separate but related organization, the Camp Fire Girls, were guided by a woman-at-home 
ideology: under mottos like ‘Seek beauty,’ ‘Glorify work’ and ‘Give service,’ its 
activities in the outdoors would, paradoxically, bring the girls crucial values for future 
domestic life.”^^ 

Youth Movements during the first few decades of the twentieth century, used 
nature and youth camps as a means to foster their principles. The common purpose of the 
youth movements was a focused intention to turn youth into citizens who would be in 
agreement with the government and willingly work toward the success of the nation. 

During the Great Depression in the United States there was a general belief that 
the spread of communism and fascism abroad had the potential to destroy the American 
way of life. There was a general agreement that “America could only save itself by 
saving its young people.There was a widespread obsession with youth tied to the fate 
of America that was noted throughout the religious community. Not only was the 
Christian faith community trying to influence American society, it was also trying to 
guarantee the future of its churches. In discussing religion and American culture, 

Thomas Bergler says of the church, that “the resulting politicized views of youth and 
youth work would not only influence the outcomes of internal church battles, but they 
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would also shape how various Christian groups responded to the Cold War.”'^^ In the 
1920’s, adults had the same concerns as they do today with young people about how they 
dress, hairstyles, music, entertainment and leisure. However, as a result of the Great 
Depression, the problem with young people increased exponentially because of 
unemployment. Unemployment hit young people extremely hard. 

“As of 1936, an estimated 4.7 million Americans between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-four were unemployed. This number represented about one-third of all the 
unemployed in the country.Young transients were traveling throughout the country 
some via the railroad looking for employment. With the arrest of the Scottsboro boys, 
this issue escalated to a point of racial and sexual importance. The Scottsboro Boys were 
nine unemployed young black men who were looking for work in 1931. They were 
illegally riding a freight train and were falsely accused of raping two white women near 
Scottsboro, Alabama. Their arrest “sparked international demonstrations that succeeded 
in both highlighting the racism of the American legal system and in overturning the 
conviction.Their case went all the way to the United States Supreme Court in 1937. 
Dan Carter focusing on the issues of the American South says that “the trial of the 
Scottsboro Boys is perhaps one of the proudest moments of American radicalism, in 
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which a mass movement of blacks and whites—led by Communists and radicals— 
successfully beat the Jim Crow legal system. 

During this period the National Youth Administration (NYA) was founded. The 
NYA was dedicated to taking rural young people and making them into outstanding 
American Citizens. This means that in 1939, a federal agency had been established to 
solve the youth problem. This also led to a report from the American Youth Commission 
that religion was important in solving the world crisis. Youth experts, such as African 
American Christian educator, Mary McLeod Bethune believed that religious influence on 
young people could save the nation. Between 1930 to 1945 several Christian youth 
groups were founded on the same premise of saving the world through the young people 
and religion. Just to name a few groups, the Catholic Youth Organization, Young 
Christian Workers, Youth for Christ, Young Life and the Methodist Youth Fellowship 
grew with a focus on Christian youth ministries. “Although Christian youth leaders all 
agreed that they needed to save the world by saving youth, they did not agree on what 
‘salvation’ was or how it was to be accomplished.”'^^ This means that young people 
found themselves in the middle of a conflict between denominations and faith practices. 
The white evangelists wanted to save the world by evangelizing the youth. The Roman 
Catholics wanted to save the world by making young people Catholic and fully 
American. The African American Baptist churches wanted to save the world by getting 
the young people involved in social justice. 
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During World War II, young men overseas conducted their own rallies which led 


to religious mission work on an international level. After the war, the majority of 
Christians believed that by influencing young people from a faith-based perspective they 
could save the world. However, young people were experiencing their own sense of self- 
awareness based on how their lives had been transformed and developed a thirst for 
knowledge for all aspects of life. 

Also, after World War II, the evangelicals became very concerned about the 
direction of the American society and the place of the church in it. Even though the 
Evangelicals were excited about the material affluence and success of the postwar 
country, they were troubled that Americas’ triumph would be sufficient to satisfy the 
spiritual yearnings of its young people. “Religious conservatives focused a sizable 
portion of their postwar anxieties on the nation’s university campuses. 

In the early 1900’s, the Protestant traditionalists had already expressed a concern 
over the evolution of America’s institutions of higher learning. Fundamentalists in the 
1920’s were known for their desire to remove evolution from public schools and at the 
same time were concerned that, “modernist professors were importing dangerous German 
philosophies into American lecture halls.During the postwar period, young people 
flocked to institutions of higher education. Erom 1946 to 1950, the number of 
enrollments grew to nearly one million students. Young veterans from the war enrolled at 
colleges and universities using their GI Bill benefits for education. This meant that the 
number of students at public institutions started to outnumber the students at traditional 
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private institutions. Where private institutions of higher learning were mostly founded on 
Christian principles the Public Institutions were not. This severely impacted the student 
bodies and allowed for free thinkers and nonreligious affiliations. 

In the Spring of 1951, a new movement on the West Coast emerged called the 
Campus Crusade for Christ. It was initiated on the campus of the University of 
California, Los Angeles (UCLA) by Bill Bright and his wife Vonette. Its premise 
“strongly emphasized the importance of the ministry of the Holy Spirit - how to 
appropriate by faith His power for a holy life and fruitful witness.”"*^ Bright met with 
several student organizations at UCLA and shortly had 250 students committing their 
lives to Christ. 

By the fall of 1952, the movement had been established on several additional 
campuses as far north as Washington University. By 1960, the organization had 109 staff 
members and was identified on forty campuses in fifteen states. They had also been 
established in two other countries, Korea and Pakistan. This movement grew based on a 
strategy to reach young people where they were being most inquisitive and open to 
hearing differing interpretations of the social, political and religious issues of their time. 
The strategy was to reach into the college campuses and through its different student led 
organizations, like fraternities and sororities, and find ways to introduce students to Jesus 
Christ. The key to this strategy was not to talk to students about religion, but to talk 
about a personal relationship with Jesus Christ. 

John Turner in his discussion of the Campus Crusade says of Bill Bright, “that 
while his primary focus was evangelism, he viewed the work of Campus Crusade through 
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the lens of Cold War geopolitics.”"^^ This is why the slogan of this movement was, “Win 
the campus to Christ today, win the world to Christ tomorrow.In order to accomplish 
their mission an approach was to “expose men to the gospel, win them to Christ, build 
them in faith, and send them forth to proclaim with us throughout the world the good 
news of the gospel.”^' In his discussion of strategy for colleges, Bill Bright notes that, 
“Many adults automatically assume that college students are not interested in religion and 
in the church, and in this assumption they are correct.” However, he also states that “the 
average student is interested in the Person of Jesus Christ, and for many years we have 
made this distinction in our presentation.”^^ It was the overall objective of this 
movement to fulfill the Great Commission of Jesus Christ to spread the gospel to the 
world. They had a goal of recruiting and training five million volunteers for the work. 
Thousands of young men and women responded to be part of this movement because of 
the “life-transforming qualities that must be incorporated into the life of every believer 
who wishes to be a follower, a disciple of Jesus Christ.”^^ 

At the same time as the Campus Crusade for Christ was taking place on many 
college and university campuses another more radical, antiestablishment movement was 
taking place. The Beat Generation became a movement that was a counter culture to the 
one that arose after World War II. They emerged during the Joe McCarthy era and the 
hearings associated with investigating Fascist and Communist activities in the United 
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States. It was a time of spy trials and skeptieism aeross Ameriea. The Beat Generation 
greatly impaeted the attitudes and behaviors of young people at the beginning of the 
1960’s. 

Bruee Cook in expressing his affinity for the Beats says: 

The single most eonspieuous faet of the present time is the great alteration that 
has eome about in the eharaeter and attitudes of the under-thirty generation. They 
are different. No longer doeile, as we were, they present their demands where we 
submitted our requests in triplicate. Or more impressive still, they drop out in 
disgust from a culture we slavered to serve. 

The Beats were considered a threat “because they questioned the conservative, corporate, 
and suburban values that were then so widely and publicly extolled. The Beats were 
divided into two groups, the academic intellectuals, known as the New Critics, who 
critiqued everything they read and the political extremists, known as the Family or 
Partisan Review crowd, who examined everything from a political perspective. “The Beat 
Generation can only be understood and appreciated in the context of the American 
literary background.”^^ 

The Beats started a movement that spread around the globe and was the first to 
originate in the United States. The movement was associated with terms like beatnik, hip 
and underground and was represented in numerous cultures and styles. During the late 
1950’s, the young people of the Beat Generation provided a voice about the things that 
were wrong with America at a time when Americans were riding a wave of affluence and 
revered reputation in the world. In his discussion about the antimyth that the Beats 
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voiced, Cook says “instead of American cleanliness, the Beats offered dirt; for industry, 
sloth; and in place of the official, fundamentally Protestant American ethic, they 
presented their own, a morality with prineiples but no rules.By accepting the Beats, 
one eould rejeet other parts of Ameriean eulture and soeiety while holding on to “those 
qualities of the national character that have always been most appealing - informality, 
enthusiasm, openness to adventure, and a kind of bold, plain-spoken honesty. 

The Beat movement is also associated with ushering in the season of Acid Rock. 

It was a connection made between psychedelic drugs and rock music. The music groups 
of this generation were the Grateful Dead and Jefferson Airplane. These two groups and 
others took the experiences of their drug use and converted them into music. For the 
young people in the movement it was a kind of religion. In identifying it as a sort of 
religion Cook suggests “it is one that offers a mass in the form of a rook concert, with 
drugs as the sacrament and the music functioning as a kind of ersatz liturgy. It is a 
religion that promises salvation by revolution and whose ethic consists of but one 
oommandment: do what you will.”^^ The young people of this social movement retained 
a sense of group identity. The true motivator was finding one’s identity with a group that 
allowed a young person to move from childhood to the next level of maturity without 
eonforming to the status quo of their parents ‘generation. 

The Hippie generation evolved from the Beat movement. During the summer of 
1967, over 100,000 young people flocked to the Haight-Ashbury neighborhood of San 
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Francisco from all across America and overseas. They came rejecting the norms of 
society and the expectations of their parents. Many of them joined the movement for 
civil rights and others protested the war in Vietnam. It was a turbulent time for young 
people who found themselves impacted by a number of key events during the 1960’s 
from “the 1963 March on Washington,” to “the assassination of John F. Kennedy.” W. 
Andrew Achenbaum points out that, “tensions flared between parents and children, the 
rich and the poor. Mistrust pitted authorities against rebellious youth.”^*^ During this 
period, young people rose up to claim their rights against the status quo and established 
some new cultural norms. For example, young women went bra-less and young men 
wore their hair longer. Afros, bell bottom pants and platform shoes became a new 
fashion standard. 

On college and university campuses, religions from the East became acceptable 
and cults began to influence the student’s lives. However, during this time, “teenagers 
suffered botched abortions. Syphilis and gonorrhea rates statewide rose 165 percent.”^^ 

In discussing the impact of this period, Achenbaum says of the happenings in Haight- 
Ashbury that it “failed to plant a new republic acceptable to middle Americans. By 
conjoining sex, drugs, and rock ‘n’ roll, however, youth forged a worldview that 
criticized and redirected U. S. cultural norms.The shift in sexual cultural norms was 
evidenced by the approval of the first oral contraceptive in 1960. Even though it was 
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intended for married couples, it had spread to college campuses by 1970. In some circles, 
heroin and speed were as common as LSD in the previous generation. The cultural norm 
for music shifted with the appeal of young people to artists such as Elvis Presley, Chubby 
Checker, Bob Dylan, the Beatles, and Joan Baez. This new music norm had messages 
with a sexual appeal, embraced the use of drugs, and addressed the political themes of 
their time. 

In the 1960’s, The Civil Rights Movement brought young people into a number of 
new organizations, marches, and violence often finding themselves hurt or imprisoned. 
Some young people were involved in the movement because of their parent’s 
encouragement, while others had to break from their parents to participate. Even young 
Caucasians saw through the pretense that their parents and institutions had about racism 
in America and decided to participate in the movement. About this movement and these 
young people, Rufus Burrow says, “this new generation boycotted a racist bus company 
in Montgomery, sat at segregated lunch counters in Greensboro [North Carolina] and 
Nashville [Tennessee], took Ereedom Rides into the Deep South, filled jails in 
Birmingham [Alabama], marched on Washington, DC, organized black voters in 
Mississippi, and demanded the right to vote in Selma, [Alabama] among so many other 
things.”^^ 

Before Rosa Parks refused to give up her seat to a white person on the bus in 
Montgomery, Alabama, there were two young people involved in a similar incident. 
Claudette Colvin was fifteen and Mary Louis Smith was seventeen. Colvin’s pleading 
not guilty challenged the validity of the city of Montgomery’s ordinance on segregation 
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during a time when many adults simply accepted it as the way it was. The fact that many 


older black adults did not protest the discriminatory practices of racist whites, 
disappointed the young black people of Montgomery. Many of them along with a few 
young white people in the city felt this was unacceptable and responded with action. 
“Colvin’s resistance on the bus was also illustrative of the growing sense among black 
youths that they had a real stake in what was happening in their city, especially when 
they were being hurt and otherwise demeaned by the racist practices of whites. 

Another historical example of young people being involved in the Civil Rights 
Movement is found in the sit-ins at segregated lunch counters. The Sit-in in Greensboro, 
North Carolina was started by four college students from North Carolina A and T 
College. On the first day it was just the four of them. On the second day there were 
twenty-nine and by the third day there were 350 young people, both black and white who 
had started a mass sit-it movement to integrate lunch counters. When Rev. Dr. Martin 
Luther King participated in the sit-ins in Atlanta, the news media tried to credit him with 
starting it. “He immediately corrected them by saying that it was the students who invited 
him to join them.”^^ Dr. King was well aware of the important contributions that young 
people were making to the movement and he wanted the adult led Civil Rights 
organizations to know that the young people had their own very capable leadership. 

A third example of the historical involvement of young people in the Civil Rights 
Movement is found in the Freedom Rides. The Freedom Rides tested the Supreme Court 
ruling about the segregation of interstate travel via bus or train. Rufus Burrow notes that 
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it began with, “An interracial operation, seven blacks and six whites left Washington, 

D.C. on May 4, 1961 in two buses. They were bound for New Orleans.The 
determination and courage of young black people from the South joined with many 
northern white young people gave rise to the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC). The SNCC was a student led organization that provided leadership 
for the Freedom Rides. During the Civil Rights Movement many of the riders were 
beaten severely, some required hospitalization, many were arrested, and some were 
murdered. The young people who participated in the Freedom Rides did not realize the 
full extent of their actions. “Their efforts exposed the hypocrisy of the Deep South 
elected officials, as well as the depth of racism in local police departments, courts, white 
churches, and the federal government.The Freedom Rides also challenged whether 
the white allies, liberals and moderates were as committed to the overall objectives of the 
Civil Rights movement for black people. 

During the Civil Rights Movement the argument was made as to how young is too 
young to be involved. In most churches, children were allowed to make a faith 
commitment at five or six years old and no one protested, particularly the black Baptist 
church. It was implied that children had a sense of knowing what they were doing. “If 
the children were not too young to choose Christ,” James Bevel, a young member of 
SNCC, “argued, they were not too young to choose to live out their faith by bravely 
participating in demonstrations for their freedom from racism and segregation.”®* 
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In the late 1960’s, in the shadow of the Civil Rights Movement a New Left 
Movement appeared. It was based on the participation of white youth in the Civil Rights 
Movement and “the mounting frustration among Americans in general with the course of 
the Vietnam War.”^^ The New Left gained a lot of support among college and university 
students because they had seen the political and social alienation of black people and 
poor people, they felt a certain level of that same estrangement, collectively and 
personally. As the New Left observed the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court to 
invalidate public school segregation and the success of the Montgomery Bus Boycott, 

“the minds of idealistic, socially concerned youth turned to the question of how to hasten 
a process of change that seemed to have begun.”™ The New Left was convinced that 
breaking down the barriers that separated American society was the only way they could 
find their true selves. “Christian thought encouraged young people searching for 
authenticity to intervene in the large social world.”^^ The New Left Movement simply 
encouraged young people to improve society while searching to find meaning to their 
own lives. The reasoning for the participation of young people in the movements of the 
twentieth century requires further investigation. However, it is clear that religion has 
played a major role in their decisions and actions. 
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Conclusion 

This chapter was a reflection on several religious and social movements from the 
Great Reformation through the nineteenth century and culminating in the twentieth 
century with the New Left. These movements were identified because of the 
participation or leadership of young people. These movements were further identified to 
determine if there is a common thread related to the incentives and reasonings for young 
people to be engaged in these movements. This chapter makes room for historical 
insights to address the motivations of the young man as found in the Book of Matthew 
seeking knowledge about his personal salvation. 

Of course, there are many more additional historical religious and social 
movements that included the participation and leadership of young people, that are not 
identified in this chapter. In the culture of African Americans, the list of religious and 
social movements is very broad and varied. It runs the gamut from Marcus Garvey, who 
was twenty-seven years old when he founded the Universal Negro Improvement 
Association to the Rastafarian Movement and the Nation of Islam. Other movements that 
included the leadership and participation of young people continue in modern times from 
Peoples’ Temple to the United Nuwaubian Nation of Moors, to the Black Panthers, to 
Black Power, to Black Theology and Womanist Theology. To date the Civil Rights 
Movement had the greatest number of young black people involved and it led to the 
Black Power movement of the 1970’s that “sought not to integrate but to challenge 
institutional racism in America. 
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In his discussion of who will carry the freedom struggle forward, Burrow says of 
African-American youth, “that they need to know that they matter and what they do, as 
well as what happens to them, matters.However, young people cannot sit on the 
sidelines of today content to wait and hope that “someone else - adults or otherwise will 
address the problems that deny them the right and opportunity to obtain a life worth 
living.”’"^ 

A look back at religious and social history uncovers several examples of young 
men and women who by their passion, energetic and proactive lives give society a hope 
for the future. These varied young men and women have been used to change the world 
and in doing so have advanced the kingdom of God at the same time. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In the biblical foundation chapter, the Book of Matthew, chapter nineteen verse 
twenty-one was identified as a scriptural reference to address young adults, Jesus told a 
young adult who was inquiring about gaining eternal life, to sell what he had and give to 
the poor and he would have treasures in heaven (Matt 19:21). Can this same rationale be 
applied to the current age of millennials or emergent adults? Can they be immediately 
engaged to explore their faith pursuits in this manner? The historical foundation chapter 
provided an analysis of the attraction and engagement of young adults in a number of 
past religious and social movements. To engage or reengage young adults for Christian 
faith formation requires the identification of a relevant theological theme or process that 
is inclusive of them and attracts them to a community of faith. It is essential that it is a 
theology that reaches beyond the classical definition of a study of God to a more 
thorough study of who young adults are in relation to God. It should be a theology that is 
consistent in addressing their faith needs as completely as possible in our current age and 
yet be able to reach future generations. 

In order to shape a specific theology, there must be a general understanding of 
theology. As an overview, the theological foundation for this project will be determined 
by first defining what theology is in very general terms. What is theology? Is it religion, 
doctrine, spirituality or something else? This question must be addressed before 
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attempting to analyze the range of faith issues that impact the current emergent 
generation. 

This means that the project is also attempting to identify the best theological 
approach for the church to best relate to their faith needs. In the ministry context, 
millennials are simply referred to as young adults. Reverend Dr. Reginald Lee identifies 
them as being “bom at the height of the information technology age. This is the fast- 
paced technological world into which they were born. Though many are technologically 
savvy, they still crave authentic community.”^ 

The biblical foundation for this project is based on the story found in the Book of 
Matthew where a young man is inquiring of Jesus as to what he must do to attain eternal 
life. Jesus provides a response that challenges the young man’s attitude about his 
possessions and his relationship to God. Addressing the concerns that Jesus has about 
possessions and this relationship becomes the starting point for discovering a theological 
foundation for this project. It is also a desire to explore other opinions that might be 
relevant and consistent with the project’s objective of discovering the best practice to 
engage or reengage young adults for ministry. These other opinions will hopefully 
provide a variety of approaches for communities of faith to connect the current emergent 
generation, and future emergent generations to the fundamental beliefs of Christianity 
and hopefully ignite them for exploring and finding answers to their faith concerns. 

The second portion of the chapter will be an analysis of other theologies. This 
analysis will be in discourse with theologians and religious experts to discover the 
various theologies that can possibly be used as a central theme in response to the faith 
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concerns of Emergent Adults. These theologies at the same time must be relevant toward 
providing a theological basis for the overall project’s goal. Since there are numerous 
strands of theology, it would be unreasonable to believe that every aspect of an emergent 
adult’s faith concerns can be addressed in one theology. However, a common thread 
might be revealed that will provide insight to addressing their concerns while at the same 
time providing a theological basis for a community of faith to understand how to engage 
or reengage them spiritually, physically and intellectually. 

The third section of this chapter will be to identify a theology that provides a 
relevant and accountable theology that is faithful to the social and religious convictions 
of young adults. If a community of faith wants to be in ministry with them, then the best 
theology for that connection must be determined. That theology may vary depending on 
the ministry of context; however, it must be a theology that addresses the faith challenges 
of Emergent Adults while at the same time providing a theological standard to connect 
them to the Christian faith community. 

A Definition of Theology 

Since the third century the word theology has been used by Christians. By itself 
the word theology means talking about God. Eor Christians it means talking about God 
from a Christian perspective. Christians have some distinct concepts about God and 
theology helps us understand those differences. It also helps to explain not only for 
ourselves but also to those who are not Christians what we believe and why we believe 
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United Methodists have four guidelines used for undertaking theology. “These 
four are sometimes called the Wesleyan Quadrilateral, although John Wesley never used 
the term. Of these four, Scripture is primary. The other three are tradition, reason, and 
experience.”^ This allows for a four-way conversation with scripture given primacy. 

“The Book of Discipline says that Scripture reveals the Word of God, tradition is a source 
and measure of Christian witness, human experience confirms the biblical story, and 
reason relates Scripture to wider knowledge.”^ United Methodist understand that 
theology helps the individual focus on their relationship to God. There are several 
strands of theology that exist in the Christian community. John Wesley, founder of 
Methodism, used the term “practical divinity” to describe his theology. Over time this 
has evolved into what is known today as practical theology. The primary concern of 
United Methodism is that theology should shape lives and how they are lived. “United 
Methodist tradition is less about abstract theological thought and more about life¬ 
changing theological reflection and declaration.”'^ 

“The word God is utterly central to Christianity.”^ In the Christian tradition there 
are actually two different understandings of God. The first is an understanding that God 
is a being beyond the universe or separate and distinct from the universe. This 
understanding focuses on God as a special and supreme being with personal 
characteristics who is all-powerful, all-knowing and relates to the universe through 

^ F. Benton Joyner Jr., United Methodist Questions, United Methodist Answers: Exploring 
Christian Faith (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2007), 71. 

^ Joyner, Jr., United Methodist Questions, 1 1. 
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^ Marcus J. Borg, Speaking Christian: Why Christian Words Have Lost Their Meaning and Power 
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involvement. Marcus Borg suggest that “a long time ago, this being created the universe, 
and God and the universe are related to each other as artist to art, furniture maker to 
furniture, designer to product. They are separate from each other, even as the latter is the 
product of the former.”^ 

A second understanding is that God is not a being that is separate from the 
universe. This understanding focuses on God as present with us and around us. This 
concept of God is reaffirmed by the Apostle Paul in the Book of Acts when he was 
ministering in Athens to the philosophers at the Areopagus. As he noted their altar with 
an inscription to an Unknown God, he told them, that they should seek to find God, 
“though He is not far from each one of us, for in Him we live and move and have our 
being” (Acts 17:27 NKJV). This gives us an understanding that we are in relation to God 
and that God is the reality that encompasses us. God is not a being that is far away and 
separated from humanity. Borg provides a simple analogy about this concept of God 
with, “we are in God as fish are in water. The water is all around; fish move within the 
water, live within the water, have their being within the water. The water is not separate 
from the fish - and yet the water is more than the fish.”^ This analogy helps us 
understand that God is a reality that is more than the universe, beyond our complete 
understanding and yet includes the universe. 

Theology is founded in our desire to understand the reality of God. “As the 
eleven-century theologian Anselm of Canterbury (ca. 1033-1109) remarked, theology is 
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basically “faith seeking understanding.”^ Alister MeGrath suggests that “for Christians, 
theological reflection can lead to personal enrichment, and a deepened appreciation of 
their faith. Theology is at the very core of human inquisitiveness that seeks to know 
more about the nature and ways of God. Our different understandings about God is what 
impacts all aspects of ministry. Regardless of whether a theology is liberal, practical, 
evangelical or womanist, it has an impact on what is preached, how pastoral care is 
exercised, what is taught in Bible studies or church school and ultimately impacts the 
goals and strategic plans for the ministry of any given community of faith. 

Investigating Theological Development 

It is equally important to understand the history of theological development in 
order to identify a theology that supports this project. Christian theologies have changed 
due to changes in societal norms and cultural shifts based on everything from economics 
to technology to medical science to ethnic diversities to sexual orientations. Also 
contributing to theological development has been the impact of government 
bureaucracies, modern warfare, social media, education, health awareness, changes in the 
arts, new views in philosophy, and ideas in and about religion. An examination of the 
history of theology helps us understand how theology has been formed and 
contextualized since the beginning of Christian history. 

After the resurrection of Jesus Christ and the coming of the Holy Spirit, Christian 
theology originates with the Apostles. This is referred to as the Apostolic period when 

* Alister E. McGrath, Theology: The Basics, 2"‘' ed. (Malden, MA: Blackwell Publishing, 2008), 
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Christianity was spreading based on the missionary journeys of the Apostle Paul as 
recorded in the Book of Acts. The next period is estimated to be from year 100 to year 
451. There were very few women, if any at all who contributed to the theological 
discourse of this period. Therefore, it is called the Patristic Period which “derives from 
the Greek term patres, meaning ‘fathers.’ The patristic period witnessed important 
theological explorations of the doctrine of the church, the identity of Jesus Christ, the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and the relation of grace and free will.”^'^ 

The next period of theological history is known as the medieval period or the 
middle age. This period begins at the end of the Patristic Period until the year 1500. This 
period produced some great theological minds like Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and 
William Ockham. These theological giants explored in detail, issues related to the 
relationship between faith and reason and sacramental theology. They also continued the 
exploration of issues from the previous period related to the identity of Jesus Christ, 
grace and free will. 

The next century signified a period of profound change in the western church. It 
is during this period when the Protestant Reformation was bom, and a radical change 
took place developed by theologians like Martin Luther and John Calvin. The 
theologians of the sixteenth century addressed issues like the doctrine of the church, the 
role of the Bible in theological debate, and the issue of what is required for salvation. 

The Catholic Church also went through a reformation during this time that 
established their position on a multitude of issues distinguishing them from the Protestant 
Church. This led to significant instability in Western Europe and with the rise of 
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Marxism, it meant considerable uncertainty in Eastern Europe. Eventually this prompted 
a great migration of Christians to North America and the beginning of new theological 
debates. The Christian theology of this current age is the result of numerous events and 
changes of life and thought. Even though most of these changes originated in Europe they 
had global implications. The result of a growing Christian presence in Africa and Asia 
during the twentieth century has been the development of theologies based on their local 
or regional concerns. In his discussion of modem Christian theology, David Eord says 
that “in this century it has been immensely varied. This has not just been a, matter of 
diverse approaches and conclusions, but also of fundamental differences about what 
theology is, what modernity is, and what Christianity is, and which questions within these 
areas are to be given priority.”^^ 

The point of this chapter is not to argue how some theologians arrived at their 
conclusions or which theologian provided a more thorough work. The point is to explore 
and choose a theology that best fits the project to attract, engage or reengage young adults 
for the exploration of their faith. As some theologians may want to repeat a theology 
from the past, it is not possible because society continues to evolve and adjust. What 
may have been the norm of theological understanding of yesterday based on a past 
context, may have a different meaning today. 

However, before choosing a viable theology for this project, it would be helpful to 
examine some of the different types of theology as well as some of the key theologians 
associated with them. On one extreme is the type of theology that is simply a repeat of a 
past theology and views reality in its own terms without any consideration of other 

" David F. Ford, ed., The Modern Theologians: An introduction to Christian Theology in the 
Twentieth Century, 2"“* ed. (Malden, MA: Blackwell Publishers, 2001), 1. 
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opinions which are based on changes to the human diaspora over the years. On the other 


extreme is the theology that makes today’s secular philosophy and worldview its priority. 
It allows the Christian faith to be evaluated by criteria that is external to faith and claims 
to be a better alternative. The theology required as a foundation for this project is 
somewhere between these two extremes. 

David Ford suggests that Karl Barth is a key representative of the theological 
approach that “insists that Christian identity is primary and that all other reality needs to 
be construed in relation to it, but also that Christianity itself needs continually to be 
rethought and that theology must engage seriously with the modem world in its quest for 
understanding.”^^ The first part of this approach is restrictive to the project, because 
today’s young adults are bombarded with numerous identity issues that challenge who 
they are in this modem world. The second part of Barth’s approach is more in line with 
the project in that as far as young adults are concerned, Christian theology must be 
rethought and earnestly involved with the modern world for better understanding in order 
to positively influence the Emergent Generations. 

At the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, liberal theology was the 
leading movement. It is during this time that Barth’s theology began to emerge. Robert 
Jenson in his article on Barth states, “He perceived that the Bible is not about our religion 
or morality or history, but about something called the Kingdom of God.”^^ He was not 
sure what that was, but he knew it could not be the achievement of historical moral and 
religious endeavors which was the liberal interpretation. Barth saw liberal theology as a 
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betrayal of the faith, because it relied primarily on the historical Jesus, keeping only to 
the concept that history is that reconstructed by research. “When Barth reversed the neo- 
Protestant pattern, inquiring not into Jesus’ place in our story but into our place in his, he 
created the first Western Christological vision of universal reality.The Christocentric 
theology that Barth offers the Emergent Generation allows them the opportunity to see 
the revelation of Godself through the lens of Jesus Christ. However, this is dependent 
solely on the Word of God and does not include one’s own experience. In the modern 
culture, it would be a major challenge to get the young adult of today to be in relationship 
with the past Jesus without relating him to their life experiences. 

A fourth theology that falls in the middle of the two extremes is the theology of 
correlation. This theological approach attempts to correlate a conversation between 
modernity and traditional Christian faith and understanding in a variety of ways. Paul 
Tillich is noted as a key representative of this theology. Tillich’s primary goal was to 
help people understand Christianity. He wanted to make Christianity convincing to those 
who were religious in disposition, but apprehensive in practicing their faith. He strived to 
reach those who were culturally astute yet responsive in a secular sense. He is identified 
as a revisionist, one who is “devoted to shaping Christian practices and teachings in 
dialogue with modem philosophies, cultures and social practices.This theological 
approach may be worthwhile for the project because it keeps an open dialogue. 

However, the controversy of the correlation theology, as David Kelsey suggests is that it 
“does not finally result in translating the content of Christian faith without remainder into 
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the deepest eonvietions of the secular culture it attempts to address.”^® The questions that 
young adults have today may not be explainable with answers simply developed through 
interpretation of Christian practices. “Karl Barth insisted that revelation does not answer 
questions; it poses them.”^’ Tillich on the other hand insisted that the question answer 
method is fundamentally misleading. His belief is that revelation reveals current 
information that may transform the way things appear and modify what appeared to be 
initially important into something trivial or false. The current emergent generation 
appears to be exposed to a variety of faith practices that appeal to them. This means that 
a faith conversation with them needs to not only correlate between modernity and 
Christian traditions, but it must also correlate between Christianity and other faith 
practices. If not, then Christian thought runs the risk of being isolated “from the 
intellectual and cultural life of our time.”'^ 

A fifth theological approach would be to use a modem philosophy or concept as a 
way of joining together an understanding of modernity and the Christian faith. This 
approach attempts to justify both by developing a renewed interpretation of Christianity 
based on a contemporary issue or concern. Rudolf Bultmann is noted as a key 
representative of this theology by using existentialism as the key for understanding the 
New Testament. Bultmann is logical in the sense that he relates Christian theology to 
human existence. Unlike some theologians who take a systematic approach at developing 
a theology, Bultmann was not interested in systems of truth about the world and God. He 
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was interested in faith and understanding. Bultmann considers the Apostle Paul and the 
Disciple John as theologians who provide a model or standard for the modem theologian 
because they articulate faith’s self- understanding in Christ, through a theological 
understanding of humanity. Robert Morgan in his essay on Bultmann takes the position 
that “it is not the content of his own theology that he has in mind, but the essential 
theological subject matter of the New Testament: the saving act of God in Christ that 
Paul calls the gospel of or from God.”^^ Bultmann’s belief is that the saving act of God 
was a historical point of contact, because Jesus was cmcified under Pontius Pilate. 
However, he uses the Apostle Paul’s theological interpretation of that history and not just 
historical biblical research to place emphasis on God’s initiation of the new era. 
“Existential interpretation of the New Testament rightly aims to address the hearer 
personally, and existentialist terminology may be an appropriate vehicle.However, a 
basic criticism of Bultmann is his attempt to enforce a uniformity without regard to 
individuality which is essential to Christianity and to the Emergent Generation. 

All theology is a critical and reasoned discipline that ask and answers questions. 
Theologies can also be interpreted from cultural, societal and ethnic perspectives. A 
critical examination of Christian faith can be found in a variety of cultural frameworks. 
“Theology embraces a commitment to the historical as well as spiritual emancipation and 
liberation of oppressed, marginalized, and poor peoples in their particular cultural and 
social situations.”^' In his discussion of diverse cultural theologies, M. Shawn Copeland 
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says of Black, Hispanic/Latino, and Native American theologies that “these theologies 
expose not only the Western idealization of reason, but the modem liberal romanticizing 
of emotion as eharacteristic of their eommunities and eultures.”^^ Any argument that 
attempts to reduce infinite God to finite human understanding whether it be the dominant 
population or the minority population cannot be defended. 

Understanding theological development is critical to identifying a theology that 
provides Emergent Adults with a process or rationale by which they can connect 
themselves to the Christian faith. It must also be a theology that connects with the 
beliefs, practices and values of a community of faith and their desire to engage or 
reengage emergent generations. Regardless of the chosen theology, it must maintain a 
witness to the absolute power of the cross of Jesus Christ of salvation for everyone. 

Theological Focus for the Project 

After investigating the development of theologies and the different approaches by 
noted theologians, there are three theologies to be considered for this project. First, is 
liberation theology. Is this the right theology to attract Emergent Adults to the 
community of faith? This question is based on the answer that Jesus gives the young man 
in the foundational scripture for the project. The young man asked Jesus what good thing 
he must do to gain eternal life. Jesus tells him that if he wants to be perfect, he must sell 
his possessions and give to the poor, so he can have treasure in heaven. Thomas M. 
MeFadden states that “Jesus is understood as liberating persons from human restrictions 
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(the law, human conventions, and authoritarianism), from powers that alienate human 
beings (sin, demons, sickness), and even from the total alienation of death.”^^ 

Liberation theology attempts to navigate some middle ground between the 
testimony of the Bible and the reality of conditions that poor people are in today. Craig 
Nessan cites three positions in which Christians commonly consider as the biblical 
meaning of poverty. First, stating that poverty can be spiritualized, he notes that “the 
Bible does not speak of material poverty, but rather of a lack of attachment to material 
goods and dependence rather upon God.”^"^ The second position draws attention to the 
material aspect or lack thereof to further understand poverty. Nessan’s position is that 
“poverty is understood in an exclusively material sense and in which the poor will be 
bearers of the Kingdom which will end the current class society.The third position 
places emphasis on doing good works and charitable acts to improve the status of the 
poor. All these positions can be justified on the basis of particular biblical texts. Is 
physical poverty meant to be embraced because it leads to eternal life? Would this be an 
attraction to the emergent generation to meet their faith needs? Gustavo Gutierrez’s 
position is that “poverty is a scandalous condition inimical to human dignity and 
therefore contrary to the will of God.”^^ The possible blessing of poverty to the emergent 
generation can only make sense when it is understood that the poor are those who are not 
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wedded to material possessions because they understand that it limits their ability to hear 


from and be open to God’s calling. 

James Cone in his article, “Freedom, History, and Hope,” offers clarity to 
understanding liberation theology by connecting it to society. His position is “that human 
fellowship with God is possible only in an oppressed community.He uses Jesus’ 
parable of the sheep and the goats to make the connection between the poor and Jesus, 
the Son of God and the Son of Man. The people in this parable are identified by how 
they met the needs of the community. The people on the right meet the needs of the 
oppressed and are accepted in the Kingdom even though that was not the goal. Cone 
states that “for them neighbor was an end in himself and not a means to an end.”^^ The 
people on the left are rejected. They wanted to make it into the Kingdom, but they did 
not make the connection between Jesus and the poor. 

Acts, 25:44 states, “Then they also will answer Him, saying. Lord, when did we 
see You hungry or thirsty or a stranger or naked or sick or in prison, and did not minister 
to You? Then He will answer them, saying, ‘Assuredly, 1 say to you, inasmuch as you 
did not do it to one of the least of these, you did not do it to Me.’” Perhaps using 
liberation theology to engage young adults presents an opportunity for them to see past 
their individual needs and circumstances and see Jesus through meeting the needs of 
others. However, they would have to come to an understanding that the poor are not just 
simple recipients of charity from the church. The actual identity of Jesus Christ is 
revealed in the poor. 
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The relationship between the church and the poor is not understood as a one-way 


street in liberation theology. It is the poor who help evangelize the church and exposes 
the presence of Jesus Christ. The poor remind the communities of faith of Jesus’ ministry 
and how it can be applied in the world today. Enrique Dussel “has written prophetically 
that the authentic epiphany of the Word of God is that word spoken by the poor majority 
who says, T am hungry. As people do to the poor, they do to Jesus Christ himself. 

Jesus also reminds us with his own words in Matthew 26:11, “For you have the 
poor with you always, but Me you do not have always.” This statement could be 
contextual since he was actually addressing the disciples’ concerns about the woman 
pouring expensive oil on him that supposedly could have been sold and the money given 
to the poor. Jesus was simply highlighting the sacrifice that was made for him. 

It does not appear on the surface that the motivating factors for the current 
emergent generation are the need for sacrifice. Their life goals and personal aspirations 
appear to be more so impacted by international capitalism and global social media. In the 
1990’s changes in economics and technology supported a shift that impacted the social 
norms and advocacy for essential changes in our society. Even though the needs for 
social justice still exist, especially among the poor and marginalized, liberation 
theologians started to focus on regional issues and causes like climate change, 
immigration, and healthcare. Is the current emergent generation prepared to become the 
new liberation theologians? If so, the danger is that they will approach these matters 
from a secular or worldview without a faith-based connection that is individualized as 
well as sacrificial and communal. 
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Liberation theology identifies with poverty as its core, originating from the Civil 
Rights Movement of the 1960’s and from the poorest and most oppressed communities in 
America. However, liberation theology is not limited to a particular culture or ethnicity. 
There is African American liberation theology, Asian liberation theology, Indian 
liberation theology, Latin American liberation theology and more. Chris Howson 
suggests that the church is being reinvented for a new millennium through the fresh 
expression movement. His position is that, “Liberation theology believes that God is on 
the side of the poor and oppressed and encourages the Church to participate in creating a 
new reign of life in which all people live with justice and love.”^° However, does being 
concerned with social change alone attract young adults to the community of faith? 
Should this attraction be romanticized? Craig Nessan’s opinion is that it should not be. 
He states that: 

While under certain, circumscribed conditions poverty can be claimed as a 
spiritual blessing among those whose lives have been simplified of the many 
distractions and contradictions that prevent them from practicing unencumbered 
faith in God and discipleship, the existential reality of life in extreme poverty 
should not be romanticized.^' 

What does a community of faith that wants to engage emergent adults for social change 
have to offer them? Perhaps the answer is sustainability and faith. Social activism is 
demanding work, full of emotional highs and low. However, it is vital for the church to 
teach the faithful practices of reflection and stamina. In his discussion of contemplation 
and action, Howson says of Christianity that it “can offer models of stillness, self- 
awareness, group solidarity and Sabbath practice which can be of great benefit to those 
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involved in social change.An additional concern is the ability of the Emergent 
Generation to prioritize one movement over another. The tendency to shift from one 
priority to another is also related to social and national media exposure. Currently, the 
church has found itself shifting from addressing the poor as a priority to addressing issues 
related to the inclusion of the Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, Transgender and Questioning 
(LGBTQ) community in the life of the church. Is liberation theology the right theology 
to address all the concerns of Emergent Adults and the church’s ability to engage them? 

Another theology to be considered for the engagement of emergent adults is 
practical theology. This theology, as its name implies, is meant to be a study of theology 
that is practical, applicable, and relevant to everyday issues. This theology can be used to 
help a community of faith interpret a few sub-theological disciplines for effective 
ministry such as preaching, pastoral care or Christian education. The purpose of practical 
theology is to help a community of faith translate and communicate the Word of God into 
effective ministry for the spiritual growth of believers. Practical theology emphasizes 
teaching how the Word of God impacts the way we live today and the work of the 
church. This theology could prove to be important as a next step for this project, because 
of the application of scripture to everyday life. However, the initial challenge of this 
project is to address the process of getting young adults in the church so that the process 
of teaching life applications of scripture can begin and allow them to reflect on their 
beliefs and actions. The methods of practical theology attest to the difficulty of the 
relationship between theory and practice. Eriedrich Schleiermacher is considered the 
father of practical theology because “he not only reimagined theology in a modern world 
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put placed practical theology as the crown of the theological tree in his 1830 work A Brief 
Outline to the Study of Theology .Schleiermacher attempted to resolve the issues 
related to the Enlightenment Period and its theory-practice arguments with the traditions 
of Protestantism. He is most noted for his work in the evolution of higher criticism and 
systematic theology and is also considered the father of modern hermeneutics or the 
science of interpreting the Bible. 

Practical theology is a witness to the complex issue of theory and practice. Some 
practical theologians take sides with Richard Osmer that, “the interplay between the 
elements of practical theology functions as an infinite loop or spiral.This means that 
the theology would simply keep circling back to itself from theory to practice. “Other 
theologians prefer Don Browning’s proposal of the triangle - a thoroughly practical 
approach to practical theology begins with a base in practice, moves toward theoretical 
reflection, and returns to practice.Browning’s proposal makes the supposition that 
religion has a predisposition to the practical social sciences. He “held with iron force to 
the idea that for theology to be practical, and for practical theology to be generative, it 
must move into a practice-to-theory-to-practice perspective. From practice itself one 
moves into reflection, and that reflection. Browning asserted, leads to refined action.”^® 
Practical theology may not be the theology to initiate this project. The 
groundwork of this project would agree with most practical theologians that a straight 
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line from theory to practice does not exist, there needs to be a practical baseline to begin. 


Engaging the Emergent Generation for a Christian faith practice should not start with 
reflections on faith issues like the transcendence and immanence of God or the definition 
of evil and the meaning repentance. What is the baseline for young adults in their 
understanding of these terms of theology, let alone how to apply the meaning to their 
lives? Practical theology appears to require a skilled interpretation of the Word of God 
coupled with experienced insights of human experiences. On a positive note, practical 
theology does appear to be committed to asking the difficult “why” and “so what” 
questions. Practical theologians seem to be equally committed to a critical view of life to 
determine what changes can be made for the common good for everyone. 

Dale P. Andrews in his article “African American Practical Theology” is a little 
closer to the context of this project. He describes African American practical theology as 
a systematic methodology to transform practices of faithful living for the African 
American life. His position is that “by necessity African American practical theology 
redresses oppression and supports faithful living in the intersections of sociopolitical and 
economic struggles, engaging with constructive, pastoral and prophetic approaches to 
theology.”^’ However, does today’s community of faith connect the worldview of 
Emergent Adult’s worldview to the historical experiences of the African American 
church and its practices that have been foundational in the African American community? 
This question is at the very heart of this project. Black theologian Dwight Hopkins 
“argues that divinity and humanity meet in human culture. Understanding culture is the 
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context, then, for understanding the faith formation of persons in community, which in 
the immediate context is thoroughly conditioned by race or racial dynamics. 

Practical theologians seem to struggle with culture and the relationships between 
what are considered normative values and beliefs in Western Christianity versus African 
American Christianity. The religious, political, economic, and spiritual norms of the 
current emergent generation appear to be based on a culture that involves a much broader 
spectrum of society. It also appears to include a varied aspect of the emotional, 
intellectual, and ethical aspects of living with others. Practical theology would be a good 
next step to the project, but not the initial step. 

Relational theology appears to be the best initial theology to use for this project. 
On the surface the current emergent generation seems to be a generation that is inclusive 
of relational thoughts and language that can in part be attributed to the globalization of 
social media which has made such a pronounced impact on their worldview. The 
beginnings of the Christian community, as found in the Book of Acts, had an emphasis 
on being interrelated. “As the Church, they ate together and shared things in common. 
They worshipped and prayed together. They shared the Lord’s supper as a community. 
Christians embarked as the Church on a give-and-receive mission of relational love.”^^ 

Relational theology takes a very general approach to believing how God interacts 
with all of creation, the universe and humankind. Relational theology is a departure from 
systemic theology because it is not just focused on structure of the argument but is 
inclusive of the reality of daily living and the conversations that contribute to a renewed 
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understanding of God. The focus of current constructive theology is relational theology. 


From relationality a variety of sources and strategies for interpretation have emerged. 

The scope of this variety is “from feminist theologies to process thought, from personalist 
conceptions to a variety of liberationist perspectives, from neo-patristic syntheses to 
Reformation theologies.The connection of Christian theology with all these 
variations, is its relationship to the Word of God, which has a unity of its own based on 
variety. 

An application to attract and engage young adults could be to use this variety as 
an encouragement to encounter and be in conversation with God. “The ideas of 
encounter and conversation are no strangers to Christian theology. In fact, the metaphor 
of ‘encounter’ is crucially important in the very concepts of God and creation, as well as 
in Christology.”^^^ To Origen of Alexander, “the deep truth about reality lies in the 
encounter with God and in the interconnectedness that arises from the encounter.As 
noted by Haers and De Mey, Origen was not concerned with “some abstract notion of a 
different God or of some law governing reality, but precisely the relationship between 
God and human beings and connected with that the interconnectedness of the created 
universe.Origen’s ideas allow for a conversation about God that lines up with a God, 
who reveals God’s self. Origen’s concepts were also a major influence on Karl Rahner, a 
great twentieth century theologian. At the center of Rahner’s theology is the distinct and 
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contextually derived relationship between God and human beings as well as the 
relationships between human beings themselves. Within Rahner’s theology is a structure 
of openness and conversation that allows for humankind to discover its true self and 
understand how it is related to the whole of reality. This could make relational theology 
appealing to the Emergent Generation by helping them understand they have an open 
microphone to God. The other side to this theology is that God freely chooses to have a 
relationship with humankind. 

Thomas Jay Oord in taking a position as to what makes relational theology 
distinct from other theologies identifies two key concepts. First he states that “God 
affects creatures in various ways. Instead of being aloof and detached, God is active and 
involved in relationship with others. God relates to us, and that makes an essential 
difference.Secondly he suggests that, “Creatures affect God in various ways. While 
God’s nature is unchanging, creatures influence the loving and living Creator of the 
universe. We relate to God, and creation makes a difference to God.”'^^ These concepts 
allow for a variety of understandings of how people think about God. Relational 
theology also provides a means of relating to the Emergent Generation by giving a 
community of faith the capacity to grasp a number of theological variations at the same 
time. 

In essence, Oord’s position is that relational theology “is like a big umbrella idea 
under which various theological alternatives reside.”"^® His focus is not on the variety of 
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theologies or that a person must grasp them all, but that theologies share a common 
thread about creatures and God being relational. “To the extent that Christians seek to be 
Christ-like, however, relational theology can encourage loving interactions and character 
traits that promote positive relationships.”"^^ 

Our relationship with God, each other and the world is not optional. Barry Callen 
in his article “John Wesley and Relational Theology” states that “the characteristic 
stances of the Wesleyan revival do bear considerable similarity to the current relational 
theology movement.”"^^ This allows for my Methodist context of ministry to consider the 
application of Wesleyan theology through the lens of relational theology in order to make 
it relevant for today’s young adults. Since the Word of God and the history of the church 
include very profound and principled origins of relational theology, it assures the 
community of faith that addressing issues and ideas through relational theology are not 
new. 


Conclusion 

Theology informs the community of faith what it believes about God and it 
translates into how it practices that belief. In order to get emergent adults to believe and 
practice faith in a similar fashion requires the building of relationships. “Wesley 
understood that proper relationships are central to true salvation and intended human 
existence. He understood that, by sheer grace, God has given us the capacity for right 
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relationships.”"^^ God is relational and has created humankind to be relational to each 

other and the world. God makes way for a fallen humanity to be in right relationship with 

Godself and each other through Prevenient grace. It is Prevenient grace that enables our 

faith response and comes before we are known to each other and the world. In order to 

attract and engage emergent generations, the community of faith must place emphasis on 

a personal relationship with God as opposed to a philosophical understanding of God. 

The emphasis must go beyond trying to understand the omnipotence of God and focus on 

the relationality of God as savior, lover, and friend. 

Walter Brueggemann asserts that, there is no more radical idea than this in the 
entire Bible. God is presented not primarily as all-knowing, all-powerful, or all¬ 
present but as a covenant partner who freely makes intervention and fresh 
decision toward his covenant partner. The radical announcement of the Bible is 
that God himself is converted on behalf of his people. His ‘godness’ consists not 
in remote indifference but in passionate freedom to sustain his relation with his 
people. 

Relationships exist between individuals not groups. The community of faith must come 
to know young adults by name and not by nomenclature of group presuppositions. 

It is the love of God not the objectional proof of God that gives humanity hope for 
right relationships with each other and God. It is extremely important that for the 
community of faith to attract and engage emergent generations that personal relationships 
are built and based not on old customs, faith practices or coercion. This project will 
hopefully use relational theology to discover some creative ways to employ faithful 
practices that will provide any community of faith informed options to attract and engage 
emergent generations to practice and address their faith needs. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In order to completely address the issue of attracting and engaging emerging 
adults to a community of faith or church, it requires a theoretical perspective in addition 
to the biblical, historical and theological perspectives. There are numerous sources and 
disciplines that provide a relevant understanding to the mindset, motivations, and 
experiences of emerging generations. These sources provide an analysis of the critical 
components that impact their current lives and the way they see their future. However, 
Emerging Adults are not new phenomena to the community of faith. It is a recurring 
need to discover ways of attracting and engaging them for the church. Every generation 
goes through patterns of self-expression that push the status quo to adjust in order to 
grow and prosper. The community of faith needs the infusion of young adults in the 
same way that businesses, government and academia need them. Even though 
millennials are the current focus group of young adults a more apt term would be. 
Emerging Adults. Every generation emerges into complete adulthood from its 
adolescence. 

This chapter provides a foundation that attempts to address a broad range of 
publications and theories about Emerging Adults and endeavors to comprehend where 
they came from, who they are and where are they destined, in view of current societal 
norms and how they will impact those norms for the future. These questions could be 
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asked of every succeeding generation as they evolve. Technological, medical and other 
institutional advances may change the needs for society, but those things coupled with 
other societal issues will all be impacted by Emerging Adults. Additionally, this chapter 
will attempt to provide an opportunity for a community of faith to appreciate or at least 
recognize how Emerging Adults view themselves in light of commerce, politics, 
economics, work ethic, family, culture, and religion. With a foundation to understanding 
the current emerging generation which is identified as the Millennial Generation and 
using a variety of demographics, the goal for this chapter is to be helpful to a community 
of faith for attracting or retaining these emerging adults in ministry. 

The Generational Divide 

Eor the community of faith to attract and engage people there is a need to 
understand what distinguishes one generation from another, and how generations, emerge 
and transition across societal eras. Children are not born on regimented timelines. There 
are no natural demarcations between generations. Malcolm Harris suggests that “at its 
most basic level, a generation is when a quantitative change (birth year) comes to refer to 
a qualitative change. Over time a society mutates, and at a certain point in that 
development we draw a hazy line to mark a generation.”^ What defines a generation is 
not very rigorous, because it is based on the breaks in our societal norms like wars, stock 
market crashes, civil movements, and changes to social relations. These breaks mark the 
differences and form recognizable gaps between generations. No one choses the time of 
their birth. Harris, who is a millennial, states that “If Millennials are different in one way 
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or another, it’s not because we’re more (or less) evolved than our parents or 
grandparents; it’s because they’ve changed the world in ways that have produced people 
like us.”^ Millennials did not happen by accident. Emerging Adults do not happen by 
accident. Theorists like Malcolm Harris point to capitalism as the most dominant impact 
on societal change. Changes in capitalism are fast and the speed is forever getting faster. 
“The rate of change is visibly unsustainable. The profiteers call this process ‘disruption,’ 
while commentators on the left generally call it ‘neoliberalism’ or ‘late capitalism.’ 
Millennials know it better as ‘the world,’ or ‘America,’ or Everything.’ And Everything 
sucks.The growth in our society requires a different kind of person and that is what 
produces each new generation with abilities, skills, and emotions to keep up with the 
current pace of society. Emerging Adults must be in sync with the ebb and flow of 
society as roles change and the measurements that defined success for past generations 
have changed. 

Many sociologists identify the Millennial Generation as those people bom in and 
after 1982. At the upper end of the age range, the oldest of the millennials would be at 
least thirty-five years old today. They are considered both Young Adults and Emerging 
Adults. Lynne Lancaster and David Stillman report that “for the first time in our history, 
we have four separate and distinct generations working shoulder-to-shoulder and face-to- 
face in a stressful, competitive workplace.This same phenomenon is found in the 
community of faith. In the church today, we can find four distinct generations 
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worshipping together, learning together and being in ministry together. William Strauss 
and Neil Howe provide several published works regarding theorized generational cycles 
in America. They share a number of insights that start with the Puritan generation in the 
Colonial Cycle. However, this work will consider only four generations that are 
currently living in America. There are Traditionalists who were born between 1900 and 
1945. The Traditionalists consists of the G.I. and Silent Generations that went through 
the Great Depression and World War II. The G.I. generation is considered by William 
Strauss and Neil Howe in their discussion of generations as the civic minded generation. 
“Throughout their lives, these G.I.s have been America’s confident and rational problem- 
solvers: victorious soldiers and Rosie the Riveters; Nobel Laureates; makers of 
Minuteman missiles, interstate highways, Apollo rockets, battle ships, and miracle 
vaccines; the creators of Disney’s Tomorrow land; ‘men’s men’ who have known how to 
get things done.”^ The Silent Generation is considered the Adaptive Generation. “They 
were interested in system rather than individual enterprise.”^ The Silent Generation 
lacked originality. Their world, behaviors and clothing were simply similar versions of 
what they saw in the previous generation, their parents. “Their boundaries are fixed less 
by what they did than by what those older and younger did - and what the Silent 
themselves just missed.”^ 

Then there are Baby Boomers who were born from 1946 to 1964. They are the 
largest population ever born in the United States. The Baby Boomers Generation is 
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considered the Idealist Generation. It is the generation that triggered the most energetic 
and uncompromising youth disturbance of the twentieth century, well suggested by its 
name, Boom. The Boomer Generation provided a new understanding of generation with 
innovative ideas and theories about its priorities. “Arriving as the inheritors of G.I. 
triumph. Boomers have always seen their mission not as constructing a society, but of 
justifying, purifying, even sanctifying it”^ The previous generation measured themselves 
objectively by the works they left to the historical record. The Boomers measure 
themselves subjectively and by a spiritual inner strength. Then there are the Generation 
Xers, also known as the Thirteenth Generation, who were born between 1965 and 1980. 
This is the smallest generational population bom in this country. Just as this generation 
was graduating from high school, the older generations were going through a season of 
national pessimism. Evolving from the war in Vietnam to the demise of President Nixon 
to the nuclear reactor crisis of Three Mile Island, this generation was not sure if adults 
were in control of themselves or the country. This generation sees itself as practical, 
quick, with keen insights and the ability to understand life. Survival is a first priority for 
this generation. 

Finally, there are the millennials, who represent the next largest population boom 
after the Baby Boomers. The timing of this emerging generation is unique and historic. 
Its birthyears bridge the gap between the end of the second millennium and the start of 
the third. This generation is marked by several adult missions to improve their lives over 
previous generations through technology, medicine and positive social examples. The 
year 2000 became the goal for reform in child labor laws, determination to have the first 
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smoke free high school graduating class, and a project initiated by some concerned black 


men to provide young black boys with positive and literate role models. In their 
discussion of millennials, William Strauss and Neil Howe argue that it is a generation 
that shows “every sign of being a generation of trends - toward improved education and 
health care, strengthen families, more adult affection and protection, and a rising sense 
that youths need a national mission.”^ Both Strauss and Howe are Boomers. Their 
forecast on the future of social norms for the Millennial Generation as it emerges into 
adulthood is reflective of the Boomer idealist generation mindset. Strauss and Howe 
suggest that “teen pathologies - truancy, substance abuse, crime, suicide, unwed 
pregnancy will all decline.They also suggest that new age music will be more 
traditional and wholesome and that everything from movies to fashion to culture will 
highlight sexual distinctions. Obviously, they could not foresee, gangster rap music, 
unisex attire, the rise of homosexuality, surges in transgender development, mass school 
shootings, social media platforms or the polarization of politics. This is just a small 
example of the issues that emerging adults face today. The demands on society to unite 
these four generations from Traditionalists to Millennials or at least have them learn from 
one another for sake of an ever-evolving society is challenging at best. It is even more 
challenging for a community of faith, the church. 

With another perspective, sociologist Jefferey Jensen Arnett calls this new life 
phase ‘emerging adulthood’ and he states that millennials “enjoy more options for work, 
marriage, and location than perhaps any previous generation. They are also one of the 
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most self-focused, confused, and anxious age groups, led into ‘adultolescence’ that 
prevents a majority from committing to people and institutions.”^^ This lack of 
commitment includes older generations and the church. In an interview with Christianity 
Today Magazine, Christian Smith, sociologist at the University of Notre Dame and 
director of its Center for the Study of Religion and Society says that “teenagers are 
structurally disconnected from the adult world. We think that Emerging Adults 
(Millennials) are also structurally disconnected from older adults who could be their 
mentors.This is critical to understanding any effort designed to attract and engage 
millennials for the church. The disconnects need to be addressed for clarity about the 
Millennial Generation and any other emerging generation as it introduces itself to the 
nation or the church and pushes society into each new era. 

Character Traits: Myths or Reality 

To engage Emerging Adults and attract them to the community of faith requires a 
better understanding of their behaviors and character traits. What shapes their thought 
processes of reason or rational? Do they have a spiritual focus? What inspires them? 

The great national causes that impacted earlier generations such as the World Wars and 
the social causes of the 1960’s is absent in the lives of the Millennial Generation. Many 
sociologists identify millennials with the fast pace changes in our society based on 
technological advances. Dawson McAllister claims that “Millennials thrive on change. 
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It is the air they breathe, and the more of it, the better. All of us are breathing this air, but 


the Millennials enjoy it. Many of the rest of us gasp.”^^ This current generation of 
Emerging Adults use technology as a way of life for school, work, social life and 
recreation. The internet has provided an opportunity for people to visit other countries, 
form long distant relationships and influence a variety of social choices. Perhaps what 
would help the church would be to develop ways that match their pace of using 
technology. Capitalizing on the use of the Internet to allow for attendance in worship 
services, participation in Bible study, personal prayer time, opportunities for charitable 
contributions, and involvement in missions in the local community, regionally and 
internationally are just a few examples. However, being absorbed in the world of 
technology has also negatively impacted the Millennial Generation’s ability to 
communicate at an interpersonal level. Simple face to face interactions such as job 
interviews are problematic. It has also limited their literary prowess and stifled their 
handwriting skills for the completion of basic forms and applications. 

A noted character trait of the Millennial Generation is that they are extremely 
tolerant of others. This includes other religions, sexual orientations and political views. 
The Millennial Generation is focused on not hurting someone’s feelings, not making 
waves or condemning different concepts, and this has impacted the focus and purpose of 
their generation. The general belief is that millennials are very divinity-conscious, 
however, they are unsure as to which deity to follow. McAllister suggests that “this 
phenomenon ties in with the lack of absolutes. If they have no objective way of 
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determining truth, then one spiritual eoneept is as good as any other.”^"^ Even though 
they value tolerance, they consider absolutes as regressive, constricting and heartless. 
Their new tolerance is for feelings and experience as the primary actions that shape their 
lives. However, because of technological advances even those actions have shifted to 
feelings and experiences that are not quite real. For many Emerging Adults, virtual 
reality appears to have taken the place of actual reality. Another challenge for the 
community of faith is finding a way to acknowledge this new tolerance for feelings and 
experiences and use them to satisfy an Emerging Adult’s hunger for God through actual 
relationships that model Christian behaviors and faith practices. 

An adverse character trait for Emerging Adults is the lack of trust for the older 
generations and authority figures. Even though the preceding generations are the ones 
who have provided, taught, protected and supported them, they are not quick to trust 
them. Some even point to the poor role models their parents have been and admonish 
their actions as sins that have broken the trust between them. This appears to be like the 
parental blame game that has accused every past generation for the mistakes or issues of 
the current generation. However, just as this current crop of Emerging Adults has no 
national cause to motivate them, they are equally shaped by this lack of trust. In his 
discussion of this issue, McAllister says of the Millennial Generation that “it shapes how 
they relate to authority, how they perceive the truth, and what direction they have - or 
don’t have - for their lives. It also provides us with a wide door of opportunity to reach 
these people for whom Christ died.”^^ 
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There are many other behaviors and character traits that are often applied to the 
current generation of Emerging Adults, that might provide additional insights for 
engaging them for the community of faith. These traits include but are not limited to 
narcissism, a sense of self-entitlement, and being unreliable. These traits are not 
professed to be a behavior or character trait for every individual in the current generation 
of Emerging Adults. The debate is ongoing as to whether these traits are reality or myth. 
Regardless, they are still stereotypical perceptions held by many of those in the previous 
generations. Narcissism is associated very highly with this generation. “Narcissism is 
commonly used in reference to those who pursue gratification from vanity, or egotistical 
admiration of their own physical or mental attributes.Narcissistic behaviors could 
explain the proliferation of ‘selfies’ for this generation. However, this could just be the 
result of advances in technology. In the past, artists and those with financial means 
created self-portraits that could be attributed to prominent levels of self-esteem. Is the 
watching of childhood home movies or old slides shows any different from today’s 
Eacebook posts or sharing photos? Narcissism is not a generational attribute to be taken 
lightly. However, it may be what is hindering the current emergent generation from 
making the changes that society is counting on them to make. Dr. Jean Twenge, the 
predominant authority on the subject “describes narcissists as those who lack empathy, 
overreact to criticism and favor themselves over others. They are incapable of cheering 
anyone else’s success and ultimately lead miserable lives because they cannot form and 
maintain healthy relationships.Her research indicates a distinct shift in our society 
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toward a focus on self and individualism. She cites the growing popularity of narcissistic 


lyrics in songs and the proliferation of reality television shows that present overt 
narcissistic personalities. “All these factors have advanced a popular culture that 
celebrates these individuals, their behaviors and conceited tendencies, as though they are 
to be admired and aspired to.”'^ 

The current generation of Emerging Adults are also perceived as demonstrating 
attitudes that expect the world to meet their needs while at the same time wanting their 
needs to be unchallenged and supported. This trait is identified as self-entitlement; 
however, this trait may be more so related to them being impatient with meeting their 
own expectations as opposed to being entitled to them. This also points a finger at the 
child raising practices of the previous generation. This is the generation that was 
informed that anything is possible for them and to have high hopes for their lives. They 
were given trophies for participation rather than competing for first place. Perhaps they 
are simply driven and focused to achieve their goals as opposed to being self-centered 
and feeling entitled. This could very well be misunderstood ambition that could well 
serve a community of faith’s desire to reach its missional goals. 

Reliability is a problematic behavior for young people of any generation. The 
reality is that the frantic pace in the evolution of our society has caused the notion of 
unreliability to be associated with everything from returning emails and phone calls to 
keeping appointments. Reliability is also associated with delivering timely results to 
showing up late for work or texting not phoning in to work because of illness. This trait 
cannot be strictly associated with the current generation of Emerging Adults. Are they 
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any less reliable than those who show up late for worship services or participating in 
ministry events? The community of faith can impact this trait by setting standards that it 
follows itself and holds everyone accountable. However, since we are all human beings, 
reliability is an independently learned behavior to be practiced regardless of age or 
station in life. 

There are several categorizations and misinterpretations that surround Emerging 
Adults. Other descriptions associated with the current emergent generation include; 
disrespectful, disloyal, spoiled rotten, lazy, addicted to technology and high maintenance. 
It is possible that these labels may simply be a product of naivety or youthful ignorance. 
The current emergent generation is not the first nor will it be the last to be optimistic and 
yet naive about its future. However, the challenge is for those who have grown through 
the previous generations to remember their own progression into adulthood. Perhaps 
being an Emerging Adult has not changed so much as the evolution of society has 
changed and impacted their development into adulthood. 

Intellectual Development 

The evolution of society also has a direct impact on the development of how 
Emerging Adults reason, plan and solve problems. This is no different than the evolution 
of a community of faith and its desire to develop more disciples for Jesus Christ for the 
transformation of the world. The church needs to have some understanding of how 
Emerging Adults think and respond to life’s issues. In their discussion of millennials, 
Regina Luttrell and Karen McGrath say that “each of us belongs to a generation that 


inherently shapes our beliefs, defines our experiences, and cultivates us into who we 
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become based on experiences during our formative years.Those years could also be 
called the emerging years. It is clear that assumptions and labels cannot be attributed to 
every member of an emerging generation, because they all have different experiences. 
However, there are some common threads identified with mental development. 

The brain does not stop developing in the adolescence years. Leanne Hall in her 
article, PsychY states that, “We now know that in fact the brain continues to develop 
throughout early adulthood, at least into our mid-twenties.”^*^ Throughout adolescence 
the brain continues to develop and the changes that take place from one generation to the 
next influence everything from the environment, to technology, to relationships that have 
played a significant part in mental development. Since the final part of mental 
development does not take place until the mid to late twenties, it means that Emerging 
Adults respond differently to the current environment. Perhaps, it is their continued 
reliance on the emotional side of the brain that causes impulsive and reactionary 
decisions. Perhaps this is also why Emerging Adults are viewed as self-absorbed and 
egotistic. Leanne Hall suggests, “a more rational and accurate interpretation is that these 
young people are still negotiating a number of developmental milestones.”^* 

As the brain continues to develop in the emerging adult years, the cognitive 
function improves and changes from a mind that is acquiring knowledge to one that is 
applying knowledge. Hall provides an example based on the findings of developmental 
psychologist John Santrock, which suggests “the dualist thinking typical of adolescence 
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gives way to multiple thinking, as we begin to understand perspectives other than our 
own.”^^ The reduction in cognitive thinking is also a result of technological advances. 
The demands on previous generations to solve simple to complex mathematical problems 
has been reduced to calculators and computers. Looking for definitions in the dictionary 
or researching world events in the encyclopedia has been replaced with word search, spell 
check and the Internet. The current generation of Emerging Adults does not have to rely 
on the same redundant cognitive functions as past generations. As much as this might be 
considered cognitive decline, it would be beneficial to think of it as cognitive evolution. 

In the Workplace 

The cognitive evolution of Emerging Adults also has a direct impact on their 
thought process as they consider the kind of work or career path they are going to pursue. 
The demands of the workplace require a different mental and learned approach for each 
emerging generation. For example, Luttrell and McGrath suggests that “Millennials are 
readily equipped to bring their technological understandings into the workplace to foster 
positive change. Rather than view them as overconfident in this situation, coworkers and 
supervisors would do well to view their expertise as valuable and learn something from 
them.”^^ In concert with learning from emergent generations a good portion of 
knowledge and expertise about the organization and its history can be passed on to 
Emerging Adults. This is also true for a community of faith. The church must be 
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prepared to learn from emergent generations while at the same time offering them the 
experiences and traditions of faith. 

Attracting and keeping Emerging Adults in the workplace requires a change in 
how their contributions are valued by employers. It also requires making changes to 
incentives and benefits so that they appeal to them. Yuri Kruman, CEO and Eounder of 
Master the Talk Consulting, in asking millennials what do they want from work, noted 
their response, “According to Harvard Business Review, in descending order of 
importance, we want to have our work mean something; we want to solve problems with 
environment and society, interact with cool and interesting people, find prestige in the 
company we work for, do work [we are] passionate about, become an expert, maintain 
work-life balance, progress in our careers, achieve financial security, and start our own 
businesses.This is not very different from past generations except with the noted 
difference of technological advances and how fast change takes place. Several 
companies have initiated more effective incentives to attract and keep Emerging Adults 
in the workplace. Their incentives include, but are not limited to, free healthcare, 
repayment of student loans, tuition assistance or reimbursement, matching contributions 
to pension plans at the beginning of employment and a sense of inclusion in the future 
goals and strategies of the company through open meetings and discussions. Kruman’s 
position is not defensible for every business, but the retention of an emerging workforce 
is possible for all businesses who provide transparency about the company and its 
performance. “The companies that lure us in must do a better job of keeping us by asking 
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each of us directly (not the “experts”) what we really want and need from work, learning 


about the values we espouse, leaving us room to do our things our way, giving us the 
resources and leverage to let us do our life’s best work.”^^ 

Emerging Adults will continue to develop from one generation to the next, they 
will always be part of the ever-evolving humanity. Just like the business community, the 
community of faith must find new ways to let them express the concerns and opinions 
that impact their worldview. The church must also determine how to incorporate their 
skills and opinions in the development of church missions and visions. In their 
discussion of workplace mentalities, Lutrell and McGrath say of millennials that “It may 
be hard to believe, but Millennials are just as concerned about upholding many traditions 
in the workplace as they are in their personal lives.In the workplace there is a 
necessity for past generations to build relationships with emerging generations and vice 
versa, this would allow for some new insights about how traditions affect a business, 
negatively or positively. The same can be said for the community of faith as it attempts 
to impose traditions on Emerging Adults. For a community of faith to say, ‘we have 
never done it like that before’ presents an opportunity for new conversations to address 
the need for change. 

Eutrell and McGrath support this notion in discussing the workplace, stating that 
“with intergenerational dialogue, discomfort with change can perhaps be replaced with 
vision, collaboration, and understanding. Just because things have always been done one 
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way does not mean they have to be done that way for eternity.”^^ The challenge of 
finding ways to engage young people for the community of faith is the same as it is with 
the corporate community. Attracting the emergent generation to the business community 
has been a struggle for many years. In their discussion of generational differences, 
Lancaster and Stillman suggest that, “it’s still uncommon for younger generations to be 
seen as credible. Yet so often they are exactly the people executives and marketers are 
failing to listen to in their own workforce or among their own customer base.”^* 

Issues that have long plagued corporations in attracting and retaining younger 
generations is also associated with uniformity of attire and preconceived notions of only 
believing and thinking like the company. In addressing the issue of business attire, 
Andrea Ovans, suggests that, “GenXers who used to don suits to be taken seriously by 
their Boomer bosses are now contemplating wearing jeans and t-shirts to emulate the hip, 
creative, fast-thinking Millennials gunning for their jobs.She goes further to offer an 
argument that is also applicable to the traditional community of faith, “whether you wear 
a uniform or a suit, or jeans and t-shirt, what you wear has never really been an 
expression of who you are as an individual; it’s always been an expression of which tribe 
you belong (or aspire to belong) to.”^° When it comes to attracting and retaining younger 
generations the community of faith cannot be preoccupied with assessing individuals 
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based on outward appearance as opposed to providing an opportunity to listen to what is 
in their heart, spirit or head. It is possible that clothing or attire is a major factor that 
limits the participation of emergent generations in a community of faith. 

On another note, some corporations have chosen to embrace corporate social 
responsibility as a means to attract, hire and retain the current generation of Emerging 
Adults. Marissa Peretz notes that, “in a recent Cone Communications survey, 87% of 
Americans will purchase a product because a company advocated for an issue they cared 
about, and millennials are more likely than other generations to research the issues a 
company supports and the extent to which the company contributes.”^^ There are a 
variety of options for corporations to display social responsibility. Often these options 
include special corporate sponsored days committed to serving the poor and 
disenfranchised in the community. Corporations have been involved in social 
responsibilities from volunteering to build homes for Habitat for Humanity, serving the 
homeless, helping storm victims recover, and providing services for those in Foster Care. 

Corporate social responsibilities often merge with the company’s overall business 
objectives. For example. United by Blue is a company whose primary focus is on water 
conservation. By allowing its employees to freely serve in projects that pick-up trash 
around rivers, lakes, and other bodies of water, it supports their mission. Chris Martin, 
President and CEO, Provident Bank says, “Our leadership team doesn’t dictate where 
people volunteer because we want our team members - those who live and work in the 
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communities we serve - to decide where their time will have an impact.”^^ With this kind 

of corporate mindset, Provident Bank gives its employees two paid days per year to 

volunteer and sustain their corporate social responsibility. The message for the 

community of faith in its efforts to attract and retain Emerging Adults is that its social 

principals need to meet their perceptions of social responsibility. The church must do 

more than talk about the social responsibilities as found in scripture, it must put them into 

practice. In doing so, perhaps intergenerational relationships can be developed, and faith 

can be practiced and experienced for Emerging Adults, the church and community. 

Social responsibility appears to be a critical concern for the current emerging generation. 

There is another element that impacts the work mentality of Emerging Adults. It 

has to do with the technological advances that have introduced ‘gaming’ into our society. 

Previous generations considered video games mind-rotting and causes for violence. 

Today’s games provide interesting scenarios that put people in virtual realities that are 

very appealing to all the senses and yet for many Emerging Adults, they are also 

negatively impacting the start of careers and adult life. Ryan Advent in writing for the 

Financial Review states that, “over the past 15 years, there has been a steady and 

disconcerting leak of young people away from the labor force in America. His 

statistics support this opinion noting, that: 

Between 2000 and 2015, the employment rate for me in their 20’s without a 
college education dropped 10 percentage points, from 82 percent to 72 percent. In 
2015, remarkably 22 percent of men in this group - a cohort of people in the most 
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consequential years of their working lives - reported to surveyors that they had 
not worked at all in the prior 12 months. 

In discussing what these individuals are not doing, Ryan Avent references Eric Hurst, an 
economist at the University of Chicago, who has been studying the phenomenon. “They 
are not leaving home; in 2015 more than 50 percent lived with a parent or close relative. 
Neither are they getting married. What they are doing, Hurst reckons, is playing video 
games. 

Nevertheless, for a sizable number of young people playing video games are the 

means to why they work at all. The luxury of time is important to the current generation 

of Emerging Adults. Some have become private entrepreneurs to have the freedom of 

earning the minimums needed to survive so they can enjoy life on their own terms. 

Others work to support gaming habits. “When the only luxury one desires is the time to 

enjoy games, working long hours suddenly looks much less sensible.However, there 

are those who use gaming as a comfort blanket and a distraction to escape the 

disappointments of this life. Eor some, it has become a coping mechanism or an 

addiction similar to drugs or alcohol. In discussing alternative motivational techniques, 

Ryan Avent says that young people are shaped by the options available. 

A society that dislikes the idea of young men gaming their days away should 
perhaps invest in more dynamic difficulty adjustments in real life. And society 
which regards such adjustments as fundamentally unfair should be more tolerant 
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of those who choose to spend their time in an alternate reality, enjoying the 
distractions and the succor it provides to those who feel that the outside world is 
more rigged than the game.^’ 

Can a community of faith impact the lives of Emerging Adults by offering them a faith 
experience through gaming? Perhaps using the technological skills of the emergent 
generation to design a virtual church that would allow for them to participate in praise, 
worship and study of the Bible by experiencing biblical stories through virtual realities 
could be designed as a means to attract and retain them. 

Need for Change to Meet the Needs 

A key to attracting and retaining the current generation of Emerging Adults is 
positioned in the capacity of a church to retool itself to meet their needs. “Historically, 
most established organizations have found it extremely difficult to intentionally introduce 
new products, programs, or services that will displace those that are well entrenched and 
have been at the heart of past success.However, the need for change is a foregone 
conclusion if the church is going to survive. Today, many communities of faith are 
challenged to change from being inwardly focused and primarily oriented toward 
churched believers and their families. These churches are identified as caretaker 
churches and are committed to past programs and worship styles that will become ends in 
themselves. They will slowly die for lack of embracing the need to change to an outward 
focus that is oriented toward the unchurched and new emerging generations. “Churches 
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that continue to be guided by outdated ministry agendas with respect to younger 
generations embrace a sure formula for future irrelevance.”^^ 

Doing church differently means to identify valuable ways for Emerging Adults to 
be included in the community of faith, not just on Sunday mornings but in the planning 
and leading of the ministry. One reason for the lack of emergent generations 
participating in church is that the previous generations have pigeon-holed them as they 
were maturing spiritually. The infants and toddlers have been restricted to the nursery, 
then promoted to children’s church, and eventually advanced to youth groups. After high 
school they may have gone to college or pursued other vocations outside the church and 
have never been part of the main church. 

Tom Fuerst suggests that the previous generations “created structures and systems 
of ‘doing church’ that taught us that our presence in the communal gatherings were 
relatively irrelevant. We learned from your structures, not necessarily your example. 

The need for change is quite evident. In his discussion of the church and millennials, 
Timothy Siburg addresses the gifts and opportunities that millennials can provide 
churches that desire to embrace change. He says Emerging Adults, “like many people of 
faith are looking for those who allow the questions to be questions and give space to 
wondering about them.”^^^ This is an opportunity, if allowed, to bring fresh perspectives 
to the life of the church and encourage the church to wrestle with age old questions. 
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Emerging Adults appear to be attracted to a community of faith that allows space for their 


responses and curiosities. 

Emerging Adults value relationships that are authentic and want to be valued as 
equals by the faith community. “There is a deep desire to connect, wrestle, question and 
engage multiple senses and life with faith. They present an opportunity for a church to 
make new connections and partnerships outside the walls of the church. Since there 
appears to be a desire in Emerging Adults for a more engaging and formative approach to 
Christian education, there is an additional opportunity for churches to reevaluate their 
church school curriculums and Bible studies with the goal of reaching new generations. 
To reach them means a church will have to be more computer and social media oriented. 
Today’s emerging generations prefer interactive forms of receiving information as 
opposed to traditional modes of information. The use of Eacebook, Instagram and 
Tweeter accounts to name a few, provide new opportunities and avenues to minister. 

The need for change in the church to meet the needs of emerging generations also 
means learning from them. Grace Buddy Pomroy suggest that “these are not just the 
voices of the future, they are the voices of today, and they have a lot to say - especially 
when it comes to stewardship and generosity.The current generation of Emerging 
Adults is slowly becoming one of the most generous generations. “According to the 2015 
Millennial Impact Report, 84 percent of Millennials made a charitable contribution in 
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2015 Emerging Adults willingly join other causes where they feel the greater good 
for humankind is being met. Pomroy states that, “The church can no longer assume that 
it will be the number one place where its members give solely because of its institutional 
status.The giving of the current emergent generation has developed into an effective 
model for stewardship that fits with Christian faith principles. It focuses on everyone 
giving, creates a behavior of giving that will increase as their capacity to give increases, 
and it gives for the benefit of all generations. A change for many communities of faith is 
to provide multiple opportunities for giving through electronic or online means. Having 
multiple opportunities to give encourages participation for all stages of life and provides 
a level of comfort for still being able to manage personal finances. 

The need for change to attract and retain Emerging Adults may mean doing 
theology differently. It could be argued that today’s emerging generations practice a 
public spirituality where most previous generations practice religion. In his discussion of 
practicing a public theology, Jaco Hamman, says the theology of the emerging generation 
is evident in co-operative communities where meals are shared, and conversations are 
consoling, “in promoting spiritual growth and social change through creative arts, and in 
a spin class where fitness is associated with empowerment, joyful living, and both inner 
and outer strength.”"^^ Each emerging generation creates a new culture and challenges the 
traditions of the previous generation. These challenges when perceived as opportunities 
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will allow the community of faith to identify the need to change and at the same time 
meet the faith needs required to nourish each succeeding generation. 

Conclusion 

The two key words associated with aspirations for a community of faith that 
wants to attract and retain Emerging Adults are engagement and relationships. Having 
four generations in the workplace is challenging at best. Having those same four 
generations pursuing their faith needs in the same space appears to almost be an 
impossibility. Bridging the disconnect between generations is related to being in 
conversation with each other and allowing space for transparent yet complex and perhaps 
awkward conversations. Those conversations despite the challenge can be a great benefit 
to all parties involved. For the community of faith to experience real change, real 
relationships that are intentional and actively engaged are required. 

The demographics for our society are changing. Each emerging generation brings 
a change to the atypical family structure and the church. Just as many communities of 
faith have been engaged in creating ministries for a variety of other societal challenges 
like addictions, incarceration, homelessness, and disabilities, so perhaps the same needs 
to be done for emerging generations. The church and society will always have an 
emerging generation. The initial ministry goals should be to create spaces where people 
can connect, identify mutual interests, and strive to attain them. 

Inherently, there is a challenge for the pastor who is challenged to embrace 
alternative forms of praise, worship and prayer. At the risk of ministering to a 
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community of faith that continues to age, pastors will be required to reboot and upgrade 
and remain faithful to minister to all God’s children. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

This project attempted to address the distinct need for attracting and engaging 
Emerging Adults in my ministry of context, Wesley Chapel United Methodist Church. 
The underlying theme is persuading Emerging Adults to identify with Jesus Christ as a 
relevant source to life’s issues and connect them to a community of faith. The project 
began with a hypothesis that if a relational Emerging Adult ministry was established then 
Wesley Chapel UMC could attract and engage younger persons to its faith community 
which would encourage new practices for evangelism to and for their generation. There 
was also the hope that an outcome of the project would be new perspectives about 
personal faith practices, relating to generational differences and the possibility of 
retaining Emerging Adults for ministry and leadership within the community of faith. 

In concert with addressing how to attract and engage Emergent Adults is the 
additional task of understanding what causes the lack of their presence in my ministry 
context. The answer to gain that understanding was interwoven in the interview 
questions and the forums to solicit their responses to what they considered were relevant 
topics for discussion and study in the church. The project also sought to identify the 
changes needed to attract them to the community of faith. 

In order to inform the project, biblical research provided in-depth information on 
the evolution of Emergent Generations beginning with the challenge of being attracted to 
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the ministry of Jesus Christ by Christ himself. Information from historical research 
provided additional insights on the different social causes and religious movements that 
have attracted Emergent Generations throughout history and the impact their generations 
have had on society and the church universal. The research of different theologies 
concluded with the use of Relational Theology as the best theology to address the project. 
Based on the assumption that the current Emergent Generation is very much concerned 
with inclusivity, tolerance, and relationships, this theology was chosen to discover some 
inventive ways to craft the survey and interview questions. Relational Theology was also 
helpful in understanding different practices to guide the project forums and other project 
exercises. Information from the varied theories that address the current Emergent 
Generation allowed the researcher to recognize how they see themselves considering 
current societal and cultural norms. The theoretical perspectives also provided awareness 
about other techniques used to attract and engage Emergent Generations in the work 
place and the community of faith. 

The design of this project integrated the biblical, historical, theological and 
theoretical research to develop the purpose and content of each phase of the project. This 
included the creation of the survey questions, profile questionnaire, discussions of topics, 
connecting and sharing stories. In order to attract and engage emergent adults to 
participate in the project the design also took into consideration; location, ambience, 
seating arrangements, time of day, and refreshments. 



Methodology 
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This study used a qualitative research design to address the hypothesis. 
“Qualitative data tends to be open-ended without predetermined responses while 
quantitative data usually includes closed-ended responses such as found on 
questionnaires or psychological instruments.”^ Even though the research design is 
qualitative, the tenets of quantitative data collection were included through surveys and 
feedback forms. A quantitative research study requires a much larger focus group than 
this study. This qualitative study used multiple forms of data, such as journaled 
observations, group forums and individual interviews combined with the aforementioned 
quantitative data collection as a means to triangulate the data. Triangulating data sources 
is identified as “a means for seeking convergence across qualitative and quantitative 
methods.”^ The research design for this study could be further identified as a convergent 
mixed method because the author observed that there was a converging or merging of 
quantitative and qualitative data. “In this design, the investigator typically collects both 
forms of data at roughly the same time and then integrates the information in the 
interpretation of the overall results. Contradictions or incongruent findings are explained 
or further probed.”^ A primary distinction between the quantitative and qualitative 
methods of study is the role the author had in the study. 

There are several basic characteristics associated with the role of the author in a 
qualitative method of study. The characteristic of natural setting means that “qualitative 
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researchers tend to collect data in the field at the site where participants experience the 
issue or problem under study.This study being conducted at Wesley Chapel UMC 
conformed to the characteristic of a natural setting because it is the context where 
participants experienced the issues associated with this project. In addition, this 
characteristic includes gathering information “by actually talking directly to people and 
seeing them behave and act within their context.”^ As the author, the face-to-face 
interactions with the participants was an essential component for this study. A second 
basic characteristic is that the author is a key instrument of the study. “Qualitative 
researchers collect data themselves through examining documents, observing behavior, or 
interviewing participants.”^ This study thoroughly conformed to this characteristic since 
the author gathered all the information and interpretation of data was conducted by the 
author in concert with professional associates. A third basic characteristic of qualitative 
research is the use of multiple sources of data. “Qualitative researchers typically gather 
multiple forms of data, such as interviews, observations, documents, and audiovisual 
information rather than rely on a single data source.”^ This project did not use audio 
visual information. All other forms were used and provided the participants an 
opportunity to express themselves without restrictions to their ideas and involvement. 

The multiple sources of data provided the author with enough data to organize and cross 
reference for a thorough analysis of the project. Another basic characteristic of 
qualitative research that assisted the author in establishing an all-inclusive set of 
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suppositions is inductive and deductive data analysis. “The induetive proeess illustrates 
working back and forth between themes and the data base, while deductively, the 
researchers look back at their data from the themes to determine if more evidence can 
support each theme or whether they need to gather additional information.”^ The author 
used these processes, however, more time for research outside the original parameters 
and the inclusion of additional participants from other churches may have rendered data 
to provide an even more comprehensive analysis of the hypotheses. Partieipants’ 
meanings are another basic characteristic of qualitative research. Creswell in explaining 
this particular characteristic, states, “the researehers keep a focus on learning the meaning 
that the participants hold about the problem or issue, not the meaning that the researchers 
bring to the research.”^ 

Even though it was unintentional, it is distinctive that this project with a focus on 
attracting and engaging emergent adults would identify with a research design that is 
identified as an Emergent Design. “This means that the initial plan for researeh cannot be 
tightly prescribed, and some or all phases of the process may change or shift after the 
researeher enters the field and begins to eolleet data.”^° In the Emergent design, the 
researcher learns about the problem or issue from the participants and uses their initial 
information to conduct the research in order to address the problem. Refiexivity is a core 
eharaeteristie of qualitative researeh, because in eondueting the researeh, “inquirers 
reflect about how their role in the study and their personal background, culture, and 
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experiences hold potential for shaping their interpretations, such as themes they advance 


and the meaning they ascribe to data.”^^ This means that I had to be very intentional in 
not trying to shape the participants interpretation of the problem. As author and 
researcher, my role was not to promote personal biases and standards in the study but to 
let the participants shape the direction of the study toward their real-life experiences, 
conditions or habits that distinguish their generation from past generations. 

Lastly, as a qualitative researcher there existed a need to establish a complex view 
of the problem being researched. This required a holistic approach to the research. This 
holistic account means that a multitude of perspectives are used to identify the various 
factors involved and provides a much larger view of the problem. “This larger picture is 
not necessarily a linear model of cause and effect but rather a model of multiple factors 
interacting in different ways.”^^ This allows the qualitative researcher to have a better 
understanding of the multiple activities that could impact the study through the lens of 
real-world scenarios. 

In further discussion of the typical characteristics of qualitative research, Creswell 
identifies more specific approaches such as strategies of inquiry, designs, or procedures 
for conducting the research. Creswell recommends that, “qualitative researchers choose 
from among the possibilities, such as narrative, phenomenology, ethnography, case study, 
and grounded theory.”'^ Within the social sciences and health sciences these approaches 
are most popular. It must be noted that a process or a methodology differs from the type 
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of inquiry. The research for this project is based on the phenomenological inquiry. In his 
discussion of phenomenological research, Creswell says it “is a design of inquiry coming 
from philosophy and psychology in which the researcher describes the lived experiences 
of individuals about a phenomenon as described by participants.”^"^ Creswell’s 
description allows for several individuals, who have experienced the same phenomenon, 
to be included in the study with their differing perspectives. A key element to this study 
on identifying ways to attract and engage emergent generations to the community of faith 
is relational. Since relational is not an element that can be quantified, it appears that a 
phenomenological inquiry was best suited for this project. This type of inquiry heavily 
depends on the participants’ opinions and is subjective to their attitudes about the 
community of faith, their personal backgrounds, and feelings toward others in their 
generation. Creswell suggests that “this design has strong philosophical underpinnings 
and typically involves conducting interviews.His suggestion implies that through 
observation of participants and soliciting their direct responses it may support the idea of 
establishing a relational ministry as a model to attract and engage emergent generations. 
The use of a phenomenological design of inquiry allows for the researcher to get a since 
of how the participants may feel about the community of faith by designing survey and 
interview questions that help gauge their way of thinking and subsequently any changes 
in their thinking that they may express over the course of the project. 
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Author’s Role and Attributes 

In contrast to other methodologies, the qualitative design of inquiry includes a 
different role for the researcher. The researcher comments on the design that is used, the 
overall data collection, their role in the study and any personal reflections. Creswell 
offers several generic characteristics on the role of the researcher. Several of them as 
stated earlier were applicable to this project. In his discussion, Creswell says that 
“qualitative research is interpretative research, the inquirer is typically involved in a 
sustained and intensive experience with participants. This introduces a range of strategic, 
ethical, and personal issues into the qualitative research process.With that in mind, it 
means that the role of researchers can have nuances that apply to their particular context 
and themselves. This project being conducted in a United Methodist Church context has 
the nuance of an itinerant system that does not always lend itself to the consistency and 
sustainability of a ministry to attract and engage emergent generations, because as 
pastoral leadership changes, the focus of ministry will often change. I was able to remain 
in the context for seven years which has contributed to better understanding of the 
context and forming strong relationships with the congregants and their families. 

As author, it is also inherent to be aware of the connections between the author 
and the participants in the study. This is necessary because the relationship to the context 
could unduly influence the findings and explanations. Studying one’s own context can 
lead to compromises in my ability to unveil evidence. It can also raise concerns over any 
disproportion of influence that may exist between the inquirer and the participants. 
However, in this study with a foundation of Relational Theology, an attempt was 
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sincerely made to put any initial concerns the participants might have at ease over any 
issues related to the roles of the author and participants. A Human Research Subject 
Consent Form was used to define expectations of the participants and solicited their 
voluntary consent to participate in the study. The form provided an explanation of the 
project and explained how the information would be used, stored and destroyed after final 
examination of the project was completed. The Human Research Subject Consent Form 
also clarified the risks and benefits of the study. Participants volunteered without 
coercion and were given the choice to be interviewed or not for the final phase of the 
study. It was very important that I showed how the information would not be used to 
place me or the participants at risk and that complete anonymity would be maintained for 
any feedback, quotes or any other personal contributions. 

My serving as the Senior Pastor offered a significant level of credibility to the 
project. Even though this could be viewed as a negative influence on the results, it can 
also be viewed as a positive influence because of the way this project has demonstrated 
an abiding pastoral concern for the wholistic condition of the emergent generation in the 
community of faith. The context woefully lacks having a significant emerging adult 
population. My attitude, as Senior Pastor, is that the context will lose its vitality in the 
local community and in the near future without a concentrated effort to attract and engage 
emergent adults and their families. Coupled with my concerns as the researcher and 
Senior Pastor, I am also the parent of a member of the current emergent generation. This 
is an additional underlying motivation to not only better understand the multiple issues 
faced by the current emergent generation, but a desire to establishing a better emergent 
adult to parent relationship within my family. 
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Persons contacted to participate in this project are within the context demographic 
as well as the definition of emerging adults between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five. 
They are either members of the context, affiliated with the context through participation 
in previous activities or were contacted as a referral from another participant. The 
participants in this project vary in their relationship with me. Several of them were 
associated with previous efforts to establish a ministry focused on emergent adults. 

Some of the participants had never met prior to the study. Even though they were 
frequent attendees to the context, they had not participated in any ministry prior to the 
project. Six of the twenty-two persons initially contacted to participate in this project had 
a prior relationship with me. One is my son, who did not participate in a majority of the 
project. Two of them were under my leadership when I was the Minister of Children in 
another community of faith and taught their confirmation classes when they were twelve 
years old. With fa mi lies and children of their own, they followed me to the current 
context. I performed the pre-martial counseling and wedding ceremony for one of the 
participants. Two of the participants were part of a new church plant under my 
leadership and moved their membership to join the current context with their parents and 
relatives. These past relationships contributed to forming the relational connection that 
tied me directly to the study. They caused me to seek varied ways to meet the needs of 
the project and the expectations of the participants. The past relationships were also 
helpful in dispelling any concerns about honesty or transparency with the rest of the 
participants which further allowed for an open, free thinking and neutral inquiry. 

The project had an expectation of confidentiality between all participants. 

Anyone outside the project could not link the participants contributions to them as 
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individuals. All identities were undetectable and there was no fear of retribution or 
judgment. The Human Research Subject Consent Form clearly identified this expectation 
and safety procedure. 


Implementation 

The implementation of the project was based on a project proposal that a solution 
to attracting and engaging the emergent generation could possibly be found by 
establishing a Relational Ministry that would invite differing perspectives about Wesley 
Chapel UMC as a community of faith and combine those views with understanding the 
need for having a Christian faith practice. The project design required a study of eight to 
ten Emerging Adults to take place over seven weeks, with data gathering activities that 
included surveys, open discussions and forums, one intergenerational activity and 
participation in a worship experience. From those activities, a desired outcome of the 
project was to develop and establish a ministry that would attract and engage emerging 
adults while allowing them to explore their faith needs and interests for ministry in the 
Wesley Chapel UMC community of faith. It was also a desire of the project to share the 
process and survey results with other churches in the community. This did not take place 
due to the time constraints. However, the hope is that through publication of this project 
and introducing it to other churches, the process can be duplicated to possibly meet 
similar needs. 

The overall project outcome was to address the faith needs of emergent adults and 
to assist the community of faith in understanding how to meet those faith needs with an 
expectation that the church would have an increase of their number in the ministry. 
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Before addressing each phase of the project and how the project was conducted it is 
important to discuss issues involved in data collection procedures. Creswell suggests that 
“the data collection steps include setting the boundaries for the study through sampling 
and recruitment; collecting information through unstructured or semi-structured 
observations and interviews, documents and visual materials; as well as establishing the 
protocol for recording information.”^’ For this project, the context or setting and 
recruitment of participants has already been addressed. Data was collected through 
structured surveys, an intergenerational activity with questionnaire, worship experience 
feedback form, and individual interviews. Unstructured journal observations were 
recorded by all participants. There were no electronic recorded files or media 
observations such as video or audio recordings. In his discussion of data collection 
procedures, Creswell also says that “the idea behind qualitative research is to 
purposefully select participants that will best help the researcher understand the problem 
and the research question.”^^ Participant selection is as important as site selection so that 
the research will have a relatively common ground to begin and an inordinate amount of 
pre-project preparation would not have to be completed before starting the project. 

The pre-project work for this study was email invitations for participants and a 
pre-survey. Initially, participants were personally asked if they would be willing to share 
their email address so that I could extend a personal invitation requesting them to provide 
input for exploring and discovering ways for the church to attract, engage and understand 
how to retain emerging generations to be involved in a regular and personal Christian 
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faith and practice at Wesley Chapel UMC. If they shared their email address, four weeks 


prior to the first session of the project an email invitation was sent. Three weeks prior to 
the first session, a reminder email was sent to those who did not respond to the first 
email. The email allowed for a reply for additional information if needed. Upon receipt 
of a positive reply to participate in the project, an official Human Research Subject 
Consent Form was provided to be completed prior to the first session. The email also 
provided a link for the participant to complete an on-line pre-survey. A sample of the 
pre-survey which is also the post survey is provided as Table 1. 


Table 1. Pre- and post-survey 


Narrative Statements 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Mildly 

Disagree 

Mildly 

Agree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

I believe that the Bible is 
important for my life 







I attend church less than 
my parents did 







I believe it is important to 
have Christian friends 







I feel that church has 
relevance for my life 







I believe changes in the 
worship experience are 
needed for it to be relevant 
to emerging generations 







I believe that God cares 
about me, mind, body and 
spirit 







I don't think about God 
very much outside of 
church 







I feel that I have the 
opportunity to use my 
skills and talents in the 
church 
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I believe church is more 
relevant when Emerging 
Adults are present in 
leadership 







I often have discussions 
about the relevance of 
church in my life 








The pre-survey was made available two weeks before the first session with a 
reminder for completing the pre-survey being sent one week prior to the first session. A 
total of twenty-two invitations to participate in the project were sent four weeks prior to 
the first session. Of the twenty-two invitation emails to participate, there were five no 
replies, three responded with questions about how much time would be involved and 
decided not to participate, and two could not because they had work related conflicts 
during the times of the project. However, the two with work related conflicts did 
complete the pre-survey, but not the consent form. This means that prior to the first 
session, a total of twelve participants were fully prepared to participate by completing 
both the consent form and the pre-survey. 

All research sessions took place at Wesley Chapel UMC on Sundays after the 
10:30 worship service. The projected start time of each session was 1:00 pm and lasted 
no more than two hours. Each session included refreshments. Refreshments for the first 
session were chosen by the researcher to attract the participants with a substantial 
offering of appetizers and drinks. Refreshments for the other sessions were food and 
drink items requested by the majority of the participants in anticipation of their returning 


each week. 
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The project was divided into seven sessions. Session One was the Project 
Orientation. In this session, participants were oriented about the project through 
discussions about the historical, biblical, theological, and theoretical foundations for the 
project. Additional discussions included understanding generational differences related 
to family, work ethics, and religion. As part of the orientation an Ice Breaker using a 
Profile Questionnaire was used to allow the participants a time for personal interaction to 
get to know each other. A sample of the Profile Questionnaire is at Figure 1. 


Profile Questionnaire 

You will be asked to share your answers with the group as part of the Phase 1 
orientation. After each person shares, we will break into pairs or small groups of 
three and you will get to talk about your responses and discuss what areas you might 
have in common. 

A. What is your first name? 

B. How old are you? 

C. What is your marital status? 

D. How do you prefer to be called? 

E. What is your immediate family make-up? (children, siblings, spouse, etc.) 

F. Are you on Social Media? (which sites) 

G. What is the current pattern of your life? (work, school, church, other activities) 

H. Where would you like to see yourself five years from now? 

I. What three words would you use to describe yourself? 

J. What are at least three topics you would like to hear discussed in church? 

K. What do you like to do with your time? 

L. What are your favorites? Food? Musical Artist? Movie? Sport? 

M. Is there something you are passionate about? 

N. Where do you get your best advice from? 

O. If you could sit with anyone, past or present and have a conversation, who would 
you choose? Why? 

P. What makes you smile? 

After sharing your responses with your partner or small group identify at least three 
things you have in common. Record your response here: 

1 . _ 

2 . _ 

3. _ 


Figure 1. Profile questionnaire 
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The Participants Demographic was ascertained through their interactions as I 
observed them. A key element of focus for the researcher to develop an accurate profile 
for the project was the age of each participant, because the project design was for persons 
in the current emergent generation which is between the ages of eighteen to thirty-five. 
The other important elements in their profile demographic were gender, marital status, 
whether they had children or not, and whether they were a member of the context or not. 
These demographics allowed the researcher to have some initial insights into the factors 
that might have an impact on their faith concerns and those personal characteristics that 
could affect their everyday lives. The Participant Profile is noted at Table 2 below. 


Table 2. Participant profile 


Participants Demographic 

Participant 

Age 

Gender 

Marital Status 

Children 

Context Member 

#1 

25 

F 

Single 

Yes 

Yes 

#2 

21 

F 

Single 

No 

Yes 

#3 

25 

F 

Single 

No 

Yes 

#4 

29 

F 

Single 

Yes 

Yes 

#5 

27 

M 

Married 

Yes 

Yes 

#6 

21 

F 

Single 

No 

Yes 

#7 

21 

F 

Single 

No 

Yes 

#8 

20 

F 

Single 

No 

Yes 

#9 

28 

F 

Single 

Yes 

No 

#10 

23 

F 

Single 

No 

No 

#11 

29 

M 

Married 

No 

Yes 

#12 

28 

M 

Single 

No 

No 


The demographic for the participants identified that the average age is twenty- 
four years old. Seventy-five percent of the participants were female and twenty-five 
percent were male. Eighty-three percent of the participants are single while seventeen 


percent are married. Of the twelve participants in the group thirty-three percent had 
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children while sixty-seven percent had no children. Seventy-five percent of the 
participants were members of the context and twenty-five percent were not. 

Each participant in responding to the Profile Questionnaire in the Ice Breaker 
revealed several key things about themselves as they shared with the group. Several key 
points were noted in observing what they shared. The first notable observation was the 
responses to Question H, “where would you like to see yourself five years from now?” 
Most of the participants saw themselves finishing school and then studying for an 
advanced degree. Several participants had aspirations for some level of business 
ownership. Others just wanted to be out of their parent’s house and on their own. 

Another notable observation was the responses to Question I, “what three words would 
you use to describe yourself?” Words that were used most to describe themselves 
included: determined, energetic, adventurous, introverted, empathetic, stressed-out and 
goal-driven. 

After sharing with the group, participants were paired with each other to discuss 
and discover commonalities. There was one group of three people because there was an 
odd number in attendance at the first session. The common areas of interest included: 
arts and crafts, helping other people, wanting to know how to get through life as a young 
adult, seeking a higher education, and not listening to country music. Another pairing 
noted a love for basketball, that their children make them smile, and that most of the 
advice they received about life came from their families. One pairing realized they had 
the same tattoo. Another paring noted they were sleep deprived because of work, school 
and family. The majority of the participants were on Social Media via Facebook and 
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Instagram. They did networking via Linked-In and job searching via Indeed. None of 
them were on Twitter. 

Session Two was an Emergent Adult Forum. The purpose of this session was to 
get the participants to identify relevant topics that they would like for the faith 
community to study along with hearing sermons to address issues that represent their 
faith concerns and needs. Time was allocated at the beginning of the forum for the 
participant who missed the first session to introduce themselves using the Profile 
Questionnaire. 

Each participant received a pack of various colored post-it notes and instructions 
to identify one subject per note. There was no limit as to how many notes could be used. 
The post-it notes were randomly placed on a dry erase board so they could be shuffled 
and categorized by more general themes. The general themes and subjects are noted in 
the Summary Eeamings. Forum group discussions were conducted and noted by the 
researcher in an effort to gain additional insight about their anxieties and desires 
concerning the various topics. 

Session Three was an intergenerational activity and discussion. This activity was 
identified as an Intergenerational Scavenger Hunt. Each participant was challenged to 
interview a person from the following three generations: Traditionalists, born between 
1900 to 1945; Baby Boomers, born between 1946 to 1964; and Generation X/13* 
Generation, born between 1965 to 1980. Participants were given forms with three of the 
same questions that were on the pre-survey they completed. The only limitations 
concerning the interviews were the generational populations to be interviewed and the 
questions. The interviews did not have to be conducted with family members or 
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members of the Wesley Chapel UMC community of faith. The participants appeared to 
enjoy the scavenger hunt and the opportunity to interview people in other generations 
with these questions. Table 3 is a sample of the Intergenerational Survey that was given 
to the participants to use for Session Three. 

Table 3. Intergenerational survey 


Intergenerational Survey 
Traditionalists - Born between 1900 and 

1945 _____^_ 

Narrative Statements Strongly Disagree Mildly Mildly ^ ^ Stongly 

Disagree Disagree Agree Agree 

I believe that the 
Bible is important for 

my life _ 

I attend church less 
than my parents did 
I believe it is 
important to have 

Christian friends _ 

Reason for their 
response: 


Baby Boomers - Born between 1946 and 


1964 


Narrative Statements 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Mildly 

Disagree 

Mildly 

Agree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

I believe that the 

Bible is important for 
my life 







I attend church less 
than my parents did 







I believe it is 
important to have 
Christian friends 








Reason for their 
response: 
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Generation X/13th Generation - Born between 1965 and 1980 


Narrative Statements 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Mildly 

Disagree 

Mildly 

Agree 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

I believe that the 

Bible is important for 
my life 







I attend church less 
than my parents did 







I believe it is 
important to have 
Christian friends 







Reason for their 
response: 


Session Four was the second Emergent Adult Forum. The purpose of this forum 
was to continue the in-depth discussions of relevant topics for the emergent generation. 
Eight participants were present for this forum. After an opening prayer and fellowship 
with refreshments, the participants were divided into two teams. The two teams were 
chosen by going around the room and identifying them as either A or B, for two teams of 
four. The subjects identified in Session Two were put on index cards and shuffled. Each 
team was randomly selected for four subjects. Each team was given thirty minutes to 
research and discuss the topics among themselves while I observed. They used their 
smart phones and tablets to research the topics. After research and discussion, each team 
was given fifteen minutes to share their observations with the other team. This forum 
provided me with additional perspectives from the participants to further support 
exploration of topics for relative Bible studies and preaching opportunities that would 
attract and engage the emergent generation. 

Session Five gave the participants an opportunity to lead and contribute to a 


worship experience and provide reflections and evaluation. This session asked the 
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participants to be present at the 10:30 a.m. worship serviee and to also attend the 
project’s established meeting after the service for refreshments and oral feedback. A 
sample of the Worship Experienee Review Form is at Figure 2. Even though the worship 
experienee had the basie eomponents of the regular serviee, this time it was led by 
members of the emergent generation. I provided the sermon message by taking into 
eonsideration previous diseussions from the forums in sessions two and four of the 
projeet. Findings are diseussed in the Summary of Fearnings. 


Worship Experience Review 

Please take time to provide a review for the 10:30 AM Worship Serviee, Mareh 31, 
2019. In aeeordanee with your eonsent form, your identity will be kept private and 
eonfidential. Your name is not required on the review. It is our hope that this review 
will lead to identifying strengths and weaknesses in the worship experienee in order to 
eonneet with emerging generations to eneourage attendanee and participation in the 
worship experienees and beeome aetively involved in a regular and personal faith 
praetiee. 

Your partieipation is truly appreeiated! 

Using a numerical scale of 1= poor to 5 = excellent, provide a review of the 
following worship elements: 

Praise and Worship =_Greeting =_ 

Prayer Time =_ Musie =_ 

Message =_ Time of Giving_ 

Overall feeling of the worship serviee =_ 

Reflections: (provide one or two comments about the following) 

What were the strengths of the worship experienee? 

What were the weaknesses of the worship experienee? 

What was your most memorable takeaway from the worship experienee? 


Figure 2. Worship experienee review form 
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The week of Session Six was allocated for individual interviews. This was an 
opportunity for participants to provide personal reflections on the overall project, an 
assessment of the group dynamics, as well as an appraisal of how I lead the project. The 
interviews posed four open ended questions coupled with some follow-up questions. 
Please see Figure 3 for a sample of the interview questions. 

Interview Questions 

The project took place over six weeks starting with a Pre-Survey and ending with a 
Worship Experience and a Post Survey. 

Project Perspective. 

1. Overall, how do you feel about the project? 

Do you feel that during the project you were able to discuss relevant issues of the 
church and community at - large? Why or why not? Did the activities of the last six 
weeks help you see the relevance of the church? Why or why not? What was the best 
part of the project’s activities? Why or Why not? 

Group Dynamics. 

2. What is your assessment of the group that was formed? 

Do you feel like the project group was a safe place to be transparent and share your 
life stories? Why or why not? Would you remain active in the church if you could 
stay connected to the people in the project group? Why or why not? Do you feel the 
project group was supportive or judgmental of your contributions in the group 
activities? Why or why not? Do you feel sharing your opinions and stories connected 
you to the other project participants? Why or why not? 

Leader Appraisal and Feedback. 

3. What do you feel about the leadership of the project? 

Was the project leader open, honest and willing to address challenging and contentious 
topics? Why or why not? Do you feel that a leader who willing to be transparent in 
addressing challenging and contentious topics made this project experience feel more 
relevant in attempting to address the concerns of your generation? Why or why not? 

Project Impact. 

4. Do you feel the project had any impact on you or your thoughts about the church? 
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Would you be attracted to this church or another church if it had a similar ministry to 
this project? Why or why not? Does having a ministry like this improve the 
possibility of you being committed to the ministry? Why or why not? Should this 
ministry continue? Why or why not? What would do to improve this ministry if it 
moves forward? 

figure 3. Sample interview questions 

Information supplied from the interviews provided additional material to support 
the findings which could not effectively be garnered from the surveys or observations. 
The project used the elements of the interview protocol identified by Creswell, which 
includes basic information about the interview, an introduction, opening questions, 
probing questions for follow-up or further explanation, and a closing that thanks the 
interviewee for their time. There was also time allotted to respond to any questions the 
interviewee may have had.^^ 

Session Seven was the Final Project Input. This was an opportunity to conclude 
the project with fellowship, refreshments and personal expressions of appreciation. Final 
documented input from the participants was supplied through an on-line post-survey. 

The questions in the post-survey were the same as the pre-survey. This supported the 
prospect of identifying any changes or impacts that the project may have had on the 
participants. 

Analysis and Validation 

The process of data analysis in qualitative research goes “hand-in-hand with other 
parts of developing the qualitative study, namely the data collection and write-up of 


Creswell and Creswell, Research Design, 191. 
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findings.In a quantitative study, the researcher collects the data and then analyzes the 
information and writes a report. By making this a qualitative study, the author is able to 
collect open-ended data grounded on asking basic questions in the surveys, interviews, 
forum discussions and then develop an analysis based on information provided by the 
participants. 

Qualitative researchers are encouraged to look at data analysis as a process that 
requires sequential steps. This study followed the basic steps from specific to general 
levels of analysis. The first step of organizing the data included gathering the survey 
results, personal observations of the forums, results of activities, and arranging them by 
the different sessions when they were collected. After organizing the data, the second 
step was to read or look at all the data. This step provided a general sense of the data 
coupled with the chance to reflect on the overall meaning of the information. In this step 
the author was able to gain insight on the meaning of the participants input, its credibility 
and sincerity. The third step was to start coding the data in an attempt to bring meaning 
to the information. “Coding is the process of organizing the data by bracketing chunks or 
text or image segments. 

For this project it meant taking the participant’s words from their journals, forum 
discussions, and general observations and put them into categories with a term based on 
the actual language of the participants. In the fourth step, the author used the coding 
process to help describe the setting of the project and the overall atmosphere. This step 
also allowed for a description of the purpose for each activity in the research timeline and 
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identification of the participants roles. In the fifth and final step, the author used a 
narrative approach to state the findings of the analysis. In this particular qualitative 
study, a narrative is used in the Summary Learnings to discuss the Field Experience and 
Data Results and provide a chronology of events and general discussion of the activities 
and themes. 

In following the steps of data analysis for qualitative research, I was also afforded 
the opportunity to provide an interpretation of the data from a broader view and write 
notes throughout the study of personal observations. This type of analysis is supported in 
Creswell’s discussion of “further analysis by type of approach,” as he suggests that 
“phenomenological research uses the analysis of significant statements, the generation of 
meaning units, and the development of what is termed essence description.”^^ This 
analysis further allowed personal reflections on lessons learned and possible changes in 
conducting future research of a similar nature. 

As the data analysis process followed the sequential steps identified above, the 
validation of findings took place throughout the research process and used different 
strategies to validate the proposed study’s findings. Creswell recommended that 
researchers identify and address one or more of eight primary strategies applicable to 
their research to check the accuracy of their findings. “Validity is one of the strengths of 
qualitative research and is based on determining whether the findings are accurate from 
the standpoint of the researcher, the participant, or the reader of an account.This 
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study used three of the eight strategies to assess the accuracy of the findings. These 
strategies include triangulation, clarification of bias and peer debriefing. 

To triangulate means to use different data sources and by examining the evidence 
from the sources, a clear justification can be established for the theme. “If themes are 
established based on converging several sources of data or perspectives from participants, 
then this process can be claimed as adding to the validity of the study.The strategy of 
‘clarifying the bias’s focuses on the bias that I brought to the study. “Good qualitative 
research contains comments by the researchers about how their interpretation of the 
findings is shaped by their background, such as gender, culture, history, and 
socioeconomic origin.”^^ 

Being the Senior Pastor of this context and researcher for this project means that a 
thorough examination of the context with valid assumptions about the state of Emergent 
Adults were considered for this research project. After being appointed to the context 
seven years ago, the leadership and a few Emergent Adults concurred that a pattern 
existed where after graduating from high school or becoming eighteen years old, young 
people would stop attending church. The ministries and programs of the context either 
have an intentional focus on children at the elementary level of education, youth at the 
secondary level of education, or on older adults, well into their forties, fifties or retired. 
There also appeared to be no deliberate effort to integrate emergent adults into leadership 
roles for ministries or responsibilities during worship. Coupled with being the parent of 
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an emergent adult also meant that a very intentional effort was made to not be bias 
toward a particular outcome of the project. 

Summary of Learnings 

The summary of learnings addresses what was learned from the project. It will 
also discuss the ways in which the hypothesis was supported or negated. The purpose of 
this study was to explore the components required to establish a ministry that would 
attract and engage emergent adults for Christian faith formation. Establishing such a 
ministry meant that it needed to be relevant and relational in order to holistically address 
the concerns for their lives. Each session gathering included social interactions with 
refreshments and substantive discussions that were intended to create a sense of 
community. Eigure 4 shows the number of participants per session. 

Attendance by Session 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

■ Number of Participants ■ Session # 


Eigure 4. Attendance by session 

Eleven participants attended the first session. There were eight participants in 
attendance at Sessions Two and Eour. There were nine participants in attendance at 
Sessions Three and Six. There were seven participants at Sessions Eive and Seven. Even 
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though twelve participants completed the Human Research Subject Consent Form, they 
did not participate consistently in all the sessions. Requirements for working on Sundays 
and family or school commitments competed with several of the participants for 
attendance at all sessions. Attendance by participants for the number of sessions they 
were able to participate in is shown in Figure 5. 

Number of Sessions Participants Attended 

12 
10 
8 
6 
4 
2 
0 

Figure 5. Number of sessions participants attended 

Eleven of the participants attended at least three of the sessions. Eight participants 
attended at least four sessions. Eight participants also attended at least five sessions. 
Seven of the participants attended six of the sessions. One participant attended all seven 
of the sessions. 

The first session began with excitement by the participants for being involved in 
the project. Everyone who agreed to participate in the project turned in a signed Human 
Research Subject Consent Eorm. They were all in agreement with the reason for the 
project and the need for Wesley Chapel UMC to attract and engage their generation for 



3 4 5 6 7 

■ Number of Sessions 
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relevant faith formation and establishing a relational group within the community of faith 
for their generation. 

In the orientation, they appeared to enjoy learning about the differences and 
challenges between their generation and the generations of their grandparents, parents, 
and older siblings. They discussed a variety of generational differences that included 
fashion, music, relationships, jobs, church, politics, education and family. After 
completing the profile sheets, the ice breaker was the opportunity to openly sharing their 
personal information in pairs and with the group. The shared information allowed the 
group to know more about each other as individuals and identify the areas of their lives 
that they had in common. The common relational themes that emerged in this session 
were helping others, entrepreneurial aspirations, a love for sports, particularly basketball 
and football, pursuits for higher education, a determination to make it through this season 
of life and receiving the best advice from family members. The first session concluded 
with positive feedback that this type of gathering was relevant and provided an 
opportunity for relationships to be formed within the church community that they might 
not normally have or pursued. 

The second session provided a forum for the participants to identify any number 
of relevant topics for group discussions, Bible study, and future sermons (Table 4). The 
topics were place in one of two categories: Personal Influences or Generational 
Influences. 

Table 4. Topics for group discussions, Bible study, and future sermons _ 


Personal Influences 

Generational Influences 

Knowing and Living in your purpose 

Finding Jobs 

Faith 

New Age Dating 

Inner Demons 

Sexuality 

Education 

Transgendered 
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Family 

LBGTQ-i- 

Lost Relationships 

Single Parenting 

Self - Respect 

Drugs 

Handling Disappointment 

Homelessness 

Self - Worth 

Political Scandals 

Happiness 

Student Loans 

Forgiveness 

Mental Illness 

Finances 

Social Media 

Values 

Health Insurance 

Encouragement 

Legal Challenges 

Self-Image 

Tolerance 

Goal - Setting 

Black Culture 

Doubt 

Religion 


The participant’s discussions varied in their opinions about the subjects. 
However, all the discussions were respectful and viewed as relevant and necessary for 
further discussions. Interwoven throughout the discussions were opinions about how to 
make the church relatable, how to pray, tolerance for the differences in other people, and 
understanding what it means to tell people to come as you are for Sunday worship. 

All those in attendance wanted to continue this kind of forum beyond the time 
limits of the session and the overall project. This session supported the hypothesis by 
attracting and engaging emergent adults through various discussions that appealed to 
them and providing a relational environment that promoted a sense of community. The 
session exceeded my expectations and the participants by providing a safe atmosphere to 
offer what was considered relevant critic and perspective on a variety of sensitive 
subjects. 

Session Three was an Intergenerational Scavenger Hunt. This session as noted 
earlier required the participants to do a field activity with other generations prior to our 
meeting together and for them to bring their findings to the session for discussion. The 


participants appeared to be excited about conducting the interviews after receiving the 
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Intergenerational Survey forms at the end of Session Two. In Session Three the 
participants were to present their overall findings to the group. This activity also served 
as an opportunity to create a sense of community with other generations. It allowed the 
participants to understand their differences and similarities with other generations on 
beliefs about the Bible, what other generations thought about the importance of having 
Christian friends and the church as relevant for their lives. Findings for the 
Intergenerational Scavenger Hunt are in Figures 6, 7 and 8. 

Traditionalists 


8 
6 
4 
2 
0 

Strongly Disagree Slightly Slightly Agree Strongly 

Disagree Disagree Agree Agree 

■ Q1 "1 believe the Bible is important for my life." 

■ Q2 "1 believe it is important to have Christian Friends." 

■ Q3 "1 feel that the church has relevance for my life." 



Figure 6. Intergenerational Scavenger Hunt results for Traditionalists 
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Baby Boomers 



Disagree Disagree Agree Agree 

■ Q1 "I believe the Bible is important for my life." 

■ Q2 "1 believe it is important to have Christian Friends." 

■ Q3 "1 feel that the church has relevance for my life." 

Figure 7. Intergenerational Scavenger Hunt results for Baby Boomers 


Generation X/13th Generation 



Strongly Disagree Slightly Slightly Agree Strongly 

Disagree Disagree Agree Agree 


■ Q1 "1 believe the Bible is important for my life." 

■ Q2 "1 believe it is important to have Christian Friends." 

■ Q3 "1 feel that the church has relevance for my life." 

Figure 8. Intergenerational Scavenger Hunt results for Generation X/13* Generation 

There were no responses that Strongly Disagreed or Disagreed with the questions. 
The majority of the responses were from Slightly Agree to Strongly Agree for the three 
questions. One participant had a Slightly Disagree response from the Generation X/13* 
Generation on the importance of having Christian friends. Another participant had a 
Slightly Disagree response from the Baby Boomer Generation on the same question. 
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The learnings gained by the project participants related to the Traditionalists were 
that Traditionalists were very strong in their beliefs and placed emphasis on knowing the 
Word for themselves. Most were raised in a faith community and viewed the Bible as an 
important guide for their lives. Traditionalists also felt it was important to have Christian 
friends and believed that church was important with numerous opportunities to strengthen 
their relationships with God. 

The learnings gained by the project participants related to the Baby Boomers were 
that Baby Boomers grew up going to church because of their parents. They believed in 
the Bible and viewed it as an important guide for their lives. Baby Boomers were 
interested in reaching out to others of different faiths. However, they enjoyed having 
people around them who were Christians. They also felt that the church was relevant and 
even though it has a huge responsibility in the community, they felt like it was failing. 

The learnings gained by the project participants related to Generation X/IS^** 
Generation were that they were similar to themselves in placing more emphasis on 
relationships as opposed to the church and the Bible. However, they believed the Bible 
was important and reading it was viewed as a guide to get through life’s issues. Having 
Christian friends was deemed important but not necessary as long as one’s friends 
supported each other. 

The purpose of this session was to get the participants to identify with the other 
members of the community of faith. Their findings were secondary to the conversations 
that took place and the opportunity to fellowship and initiate relationships with people 
outside of their generation. This activity engaged the emergent adults in reflecting on 
their beliefs and concerns. They expressed concerns that the church has an image 
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problem that needs to include the importance of having relationships with people of other 
faiths. They also surmised that Bible education is important and that life experiences are 
a driving factor in addressing faith issues. 

Session Four was the second Emergent Adult Forum as noted in the Project 
Implementation. The purpose of this forum was to continue the in-depth discussions of 
relevant topics for the emergent generation. After forming two teams for the forum, the 
following subjects were randomly selected: 

Team One’s subjects were: 

1) Knowing and Living in your purpose 

2) Faith 

3) Inner Demons 

4) Mental Illness 
Team Two’s subjects were: 

1) Self-Respect 

2) Handling Disappointment 

3) Lost Relationships 

4) New Age Dating 

Team One spent the majority of their time leading the group in discussing Inner Demons. 
They identified those demons as: insecurity, laziness or procrastination, self-doubt, anger, 
lust, and stress. They questioned how to handle stress through the lens of Jesus Christ. 
They noted that as a generation, many are afraid to fail and it impacts their efforts to try 
and achieve goals because one cannot fail at something that they never tried to 
accomplish. Connected to Inner Demons was a lively discussion on Mental Health. 
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Team One discussed the issues of their generation related to postpartum depression 
(PPD) and post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD). They also noted how their generation 
has struggled with Attention-Deficit/Hyperactivity Disorder (ADHD) and its impact in 
the workplace, school and relationships. Team One also identified a need to hear 
messages or teachings on knowing one’s purpose. They surmised that many in their 
generation do not connect purpose with faith. 

Team Two spent the majority of their time leading the group in a discussion on 
New Age Dating which led to deeper discussions on marriage and relationships. I was 
introduced to some new terms like, ‘hooking up’ and ‘Define the Relationship’ (DTR) in 
social media language. For this group, Instagram appears to be used the most for 
developing relationships and connecting to family and friends. New Age Dating also has 
nuances that has established rules for what constitutes a date, who’s going with whom, 
knowing where the other person is, and having sex. Team Two noted distinct differences 
in their generation and the previous generations as it relates to dating and marriage. They 
want the church to address the question; why is marriage important to their generation? 
They discussed the need for a better understanding of the sanctity of marriage and how it 
applied to couples in the gay community. 

At the end of this session the participants also wanted to know about asking God 
for help. There was discussion on the power of prayer, the Lord’s prayer and using the 
acronym A.C.T.S. (Adoration, Confession, Thanksgiving, Supplication) as an outline for 
a personal prayer. 

This session provided deeper discussions on topics that this group considered 
relevant. There were additional subjects derived from their journals that were not 
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discussed. The challenge was to connect the topics with scripture in order to design 
sermon messages that would appeal to their generation and engage them in a faith-based 
conversation. An additional challenge was to also address these topics with messages 
and teachings that would appeal to and inform the other generations in the congregation. 
Perhaps the process of attracting and engaging the emergent generation for Christian faith 
formation should begin with a small group Bible study that addresses relevant subjects. 

Session Five was an opportunity for the group to be involved in developing and 
then participating in a regular scheduled worship service. Participants were asked to craft 
the regular components of a worship experience in a way that would appeal to them and 
members of their generation. The regular components of our standard worship 
experience are opening praise and worship, the invocation or opening prayer, greeting, 
church announcements, prayer for altar call, music, message and the time of giving. The 
project focus group did not change the names or place in the order of worship for these 
components. It was interesting to observe how they choose to lead the worship 
experience and make it relevant for their generation. This included our attire as all 
participants, to include myself, were casually dressed, wearing blue jeans, t-shirts or polo 
shirts. The music was provided by what is considered the Young Adult Choir, called 
New Beginnings. They were accompanied by the church musicians, one who is a 
member of the project focus group. New Beginnings has members who are just outside 
the age range of the project focus group. The invocation or opening prayer was similar in 
content to past services. However, it was provided as an interlude in the middle of the 
opening praise and worship. The pause in the music for prayer and then back to music 
kept the praise and worship lively and engaging. The greeting was also similar to 
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previous services. However, the congregants and visitors spent a longer time in 
fellowship with each other before moving to the next stage of worship. The delivery of 
the church announcements was conducted similar to local news reporters. Two of the 
project participants went into the congregation and pretended to be roving reporters. 

They gave the announcements from different locations in the congregation and engaged 
the members in mock interviews about the upcoming events of the church. This concept 
was well received by those in attendance. The prayer time was not an a-typical altar call. 
It was called a circle prayer. The congregation was asked to circle up in small groups of 
three to five people around the church and pray for each other. After a few minutes, a 
congregational prayer was provided by one of the emergent adults. After more music, I 
provided the message and the invitation to unite with Christ and the church. The time of 
giving was provided by an emergent adult. Even though it was similar to previous 
worship experiences, emphasis was placed on giving through our kiosk or text to give. 
The benediction was given by me. After the worship experience the participants met to 
evaluate the service and discuss their findings. The statistical results of their evaluations 
are provided at Figure 9 followed by their reflections. 
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Average Score for Worship Experience 


5 

4.5 
4 

3.5 
3 

2.5 
2 

1.5 
1 

0.5 

0 



Praise and Greeting Prayer Music Message Time of 
Worship Time Giving 


Figure 9. Average score for worship experience 

Participants used the Worship Experience Review Form noted in the 
implementation of Session Five and scored the components of the worship on a 
numerical scale from one to five, one equaled poor and five equaled excellent. Of the 
seven reviews that were completed, praise and worship and the message had an average 
score of five. Prayer time and music had an average score of 4.6. The time of giving had 
an average score of 4.4. The greeting had an average score of 4.1. Reflections from the 
participants were divided into three areas: strengths, weaknesses, and most memorable 
takeaway from the worship service. The strengths noted in the majority of the reflections 
were the music and the message and how they connected. The prayer circles and the way 
in which the announcements were conducted were also identified as strengths of the 
worship service. The weaknesses noted were the greeting of the visitors, the need for 
more people to be invited to attend church, and people sitting too far apart. One reflection 
identified the lighting and camera angles as a weakness. Another reflection noted that 
they did not feel encouraged to pray about personal issues in the prayer circle and noted 
this as a weakness because others may have felt the same way. 
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The most memorable takeaway noted was the seamless transition from music to 
prayer to music and later in the service from music to message to music. Several of the 
reflections also included different points of the message that the participants decided 
were noteworthy for future reference and spiritual growth. 

The most important aspect of Session Five was the opportunity for the emergent 
adults to design a Worship Service with their ideas. It was interesting to observe that their 
ideas for a worship experience were not radically different from what is currently 
experienced in the context. The only difference was that they were responsible for 
leading all aspects of the worship service. 

Session Six was the Individual Interviews. The project used interviews as another 
method of data collection. Nine participants agreed to be interviewed with the questions 
as previously identified. All questions were considered open-ended and each 
interviewee provided responses to each question. For the purpose of analysis all the 
responses are considered under a group heading. The first group of questions were under 
the heading of Project Perspective. The initial question asked for their opinion about the 
overall project. The follow-up questions focused on the participants comfort level in 
being able to discuss what they considered were relevant issues and how the project 
activities impacted them in seeing the relevance of the church. All the participants 
responded positively. They spoke about being comfortable to choose and discuss 
challenging topics for the church and community because they were in a small group 
setting. They enjoyed ranking the topics and then advocating for the ones they felt were 
most important. They said the sessions helped them see more relevance in the church and 
the importance of spending daily time with God and weekly worship. Participant Six 
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noted how much they enjoyed the heart to heart discussions. Participant Eight felt the 
best part of the project was being able to interact with other young adults in the same age 
group. Participant Seven felt the most enjoyable activity of the project was being able to 
interview members of other generations. Participant One considered the best part of the 
project was being able to plan the worship service, saying it was fun because they got to 
decide how things were going to go. 

The second group of questions were titled Group Dynamics. The initial question 
asked for their assessment of the group that was formed. The follow-up questions 
focused on the project being a safe place to be transparent in sharing their stories. The 
participants felt the project group was a safe place to be transparent and share life stories. 
They felt the group brought them closer together and they noticed each other in church 
more than before. They felt free to talk without being judged and felt the group was very 
supportive. Each participant felt they got more out of the small group than they do in 
church. They believed they would stay active in the church if they got to spend more 
time like this with each other. The diversity of backgrounds, ages, mindsets, and 
lifestyles was appreciated by all the participants. They also valued hearing each other’s 
stories because they could relate to something that someone else had gone through or 
might be going through. All the interviewees wanted to remain active and connected 
with the project group. They felt a group like this would help them stay active in the 
church. Participant Eive felt they were able to admit things to the group and to 
themselves like not knowing how to pray. All the interviewees felt that there was no fear 
of judgment which allowed them to bond faster than expected. 
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The third group of questions were titled Leader Appraisal and Feedback. The 
initial question asked how they felt about the leadership of the project. The follow-up 
questions focused on the willingness of the leader to be open and honest in addressing 
challenging and contentious subjects that were relevant to their generation. The 
interviewees felt the leadership of the project was very good. They said the leader was 
transparent, honest and precise even on touchy topics. They said they did not feel like 
they were chatting with the pastor but were connecting with a friend. Participant Four 
observed the leader taking notes on the things being said throughout the sessions which 
confirmed the sincerity of the project leader’s desire for addressing the needs of their 
generation. Participant Seven noted that one of my strengths was being intentional in 
allowing discussions to address the pressures that most young adults face based on 
religion. 

The final group of questions were titled Project Impact. The initial question asked 
if they felt the project had any impact on them or their thoughts about the church. The 
follow-up questions focused on them being attracted to this context or another context 
that had a ministry similar to the project. Interviewees said they would be attracted to 
gather with other young adults and just talk about different topics. They noted that this 
kind of ministry is important if they want to see changes in the church. They would like 
to have sessions like the project to meet after church on Sundays at least once per month 
and spend more time getting to know each other on a personal level. Participant One said 
the time of the sessions should be shorter, but most wanted more time to be together. 
Participant Eight felt the church was the only safe environment to form connections with 
other young adults and said a ministry like the project could help grow them and the 
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church. Participant Eight also stated the meeting time needed to be more flexible to 
accommodate work and school schedules. Participant Eleven stated that the level of 
transparency and attempt to address relevant topics positively impacted their thoughts 
about the church. Participant Eleven also wanted to see the ministry continue but 
suggested that it meet outside of the church facility to allow for even more openness of 
thoughts, feelings and conversations. 

Overall, the interviews rendered positive feedback about the project and the desire 
to continue a ministry similar to this project’s design. It was a good opportunity to hear 
from the participants individually as they shared their responses and reflections. 

Session Seven was the Einal Project Input. This session was divided into two 
parts. The first part required the participants to complete a Post Survey for the project. 
The project Pre and Post Surveys had the same questions. The goal of the Post Survey 
was to determine if the project had any impact on the participants by identifying any 
change from their Pre-Survey responses. The second part of Session Seven was a 
gathering after church for me to say thank you and express appreciation to the 
participants for their contributions to the project. This session ended with acknowledging 
new relationships that had been developed, a renewed commitment to being in ministry, 
and prayer. The Pre and Post Survey results are noted in Eigures 10 and 11 with 
conclusive information about the findings. 
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Figure 10. Pre- and post-survey results for questions 1-5 

Analysis of questions one through five of the Pre and Post Surveys indicated an 
overall increase in the response to question one of agreeing that the Bible was important. 

Even though there was a decrease in the response of Strongly Agree from the Pre- 
Survey, there was a fifty percent shift in the response from Slightly Agree to Agree. 


Pre and Post Survey Percentage Results 
Questions 1-5 



Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 


Ql-I 
believe that 
the Bible is 
important for 
my life 


Q2 -1 attend 
Church less 
than my 
parents did 


Q3- I 
believe it is 
important to 
have 
Christian 
Friends 


Q4 -1 feel 
that church 
has relevance 
for my life 


Q5-I 
believe 
changes in 
the worship 
experience 
are needed 
for it to be 
relevant to 
emerging 
generations 


I Strongly Disagree ■ Disagree 


I Slightly Agree 


I Agree 


I Slightly Disagree 
I Strongly Agree 


Responses to question two indicated an increase in the number of those who Disagree 
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about attending church less than their parents. Even though the responses to question 
three indicated an overall increase of Agree on the importance to having Christian 
friends, there was a slight decrease from Strongly Agree to Agree. This result supported 
the participant’s tolerance for others outside the Christian faith. The responses to 
question four were similar to question three. There was an overall increase in the 
response for Agree on feeling that the church has relevance for their lives. Question five 
had an overall increase in the response for Strongly Agree that changes are needed in the 
worship experience in order for it to be relevant to emerging generations. 
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Pre and Post Survey Percentage Results 
Questions 6-10 
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Figure 11. Pre- and post-survey results for questions 6-10 

Analysis of questions six through ten of the Pre and Post Surveys indicated an 
overall increase in the response to question six of Agree that God cares about them, mind, 
body and spirit, even though there was a decrease in the response of Strongly Agree. 
Responses to question seven indicated a slight shift in the number of those who disagreed 
overall. This represents an increase in those who think about God outside of church 
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versus a small percentage who do not think about God outside of church. The responses 
to question eight were similar between the Pre and Post Surveys, indicating that many felt 
they had the opportunity to use their skills and talents in church. The responses to 
question nine indicated that the relevance of church was related to emerging adults being 
included in leadership. Responses to question ten indicated an increase in the number 
who either Disagreed or Slightly Disagreed that they often have discussions about the 
relevance of church in their lives. 

Conclusion and Reflections 

The implementation of the project was based on a project proposal that a solution 
to attracting and engaging the emergent generation could possibly be found by 
establishing a Relational Ministry that would invite differing perspectives about Wesley 
Chapel UMC as a community of faith and combine those views with understanding the 
need for having a Christian faith practice. 

This study was deemed successful because the project analysis led to the 
discovery of the necessary requirements to attract and engage emergent adults. These 
requirements, as identified in the Summary of Learnings might be helpful for other 
churches experiencing a similar need. After the project was completed, it is noted that 
the original hypothesis could be adjusted by including those requirements. A restated 
hypothesis would be that establishing a Relational ministry for emerging adults that 
includes having relevant topics discussed in small groups and through sermons, having a 
sense of belonging to a community of faith, and the transparency of church leadership 
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will offer a better possibility for attracting and engaging emerging adults for Christian 
faith formation. 

Since this project was conducted primarily with Afro-American emergent adults, 
the results for other Christian ethnicities could be different. It is possible that the results 
could also be different if the project was conducted in other regions of the country 
outside the Bible Belt. It also appears that how a person was raised and the model they 
had for a faith community plays a major role in their current belief systems. 

In summation, the project for this model of ministry included two Emerging Adult 
Forums which supported the need for identifying and discussing relevant topics in small 
groups and in Sunday morning sermons. The forums allowed the participants to identify 
the topics, relate to each other’s differences and foster new relationships. This supported 
the need for participants to view the church as relevant for them. The project also 
included an Intergenerational Scavenger Hunt. This supported each participant feeling a 
sense of belonging to the community of faith. Interviewing persons from previous 
generations appeared to foster a deeper understanding on the important roles that God 
and the Bible have in people’s lives. It also helped them address having Christian 
relationships versus relationships with those of other faith practices. The project included 
the participants designing and leading a worship experience for the church which also 
supported their sense of inclusion in the community of faith. Their participation, 
attendance and enthusiasm increased when they had the opportunity to provide leadership 
for the different components of worship. My participation as Senior Pastor, offered an 
increased level of openness and transparency to the project. Being willing to share in 
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honest and open discussions especially when discussions included personal past failures, 
doubts and fears was important for engaging emergent adults in conversation. 

This project to address establishing a ministry to attract and engage emerging 
adults clearly points to the need for relevance in getting them to understand the 
importance of a Christian faith foundation. As society continues to evolve, the church 
must recognize that emerging adults have an enormous amount of diversity when it 
comes to technology, media sources, relationships, politics and religions. However, they 
still desire relevance in the content of sermons and biblical teachings, a supportive 
community and personal interactions that are honest and transparent. Evidence from this 
project also points to the need for emerging adults to feel they are important to the 
community of faith and want to be empowered to decide their ministry activities and 
topics for biblical discourse. 

Churches or pastors who are interested in conducting future research like this 
project should test the restated hypothesis over a longer period of time than the seven 
weeks of this project. The results of their research could have an impact on 
understanding the needs of emergent adults in their context and the community at large. 

A church that does not make the time and put forth an effort to develop its emergent 
generations will put its future in jeopardy. By using the research of this project as a 
model for attracting and engaging emergent generations, churches could possibly see an 
influx of new people with new concepts and differing opinions that are essential for 
leadership and sustainability of a Christian community. 

The overall purpose of this project was not to be the end all solution for a problem 
of the church that has been persistent from one generation to the next. The overall 
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objective was to offer a contribution to the continued dialog and give emerging adults an 
opportunity to be heard and seen. In consideration of that objective, this work was 
successful. 
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